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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pe ets 
HE King, God willing, is to be crowned to-day, and in 
most cases these pages will not have been read 
by our readers before the completion of that soul-shaking 
ceremony by which at Westminster the Crown has been 
handed down with the assent and election of the people 
for over athousand years. The King was as much King by 
law before he was crowned as he will be after midday 
to-day, but we cannot doubt that this outward and visible sign 
of the awful magnificence of his heritage will deeply affect the 
King’s mind. As he sits crowned the King is the focus of 
traditions, of aspirations, of memories, of hopes, of prophetic 
longings, of anxieties, nay, of fears and forebodings, which have 
their effect far beyond these islands or this Empire. The whole 
English-speaking race knows those traditions and those 
memories, and although between one half the men and 
women who speak the English tongue and the King there is 
no direct and visible nexus, they are not for him, nor he for 
them, foreign. The notion that every American is bound to 
feel, and does feel, reverence for Westminster Abbey is 
founded upon no convention, but rests on fact. But West- 
minster Abbey is the place of our “sceptred Kings” as of 
ow’ poets, our warriors, and our statesmen, and cannot be 
separated from their symbolical representation of the race. 
“The Abbey,” says Mr. Kipling, “ makes us ‘we,’” but the 
Coronation is the greatest of all the ceremonies and uses that 
inform the stones of the Abbey with spirit, and make it part 
of the life of the nation. 


The King’s health, we are glad to say, unless medical 
science is utterly at fault, will prove quite equal to the strain 
of the ceremony which he undergoes to-day. He bore the 
journey to London and the enthusiastic reception of the 
crowded streets without fatigue, and the bulletins speak 
of his wound as almost healed. On Friday the King issued 
a very striking Message to his people, in which, in language 
at once simple and sincere, he thanked them for their sym- 
pathy “during the time in which my life was in such immi- 
nent danger.” “The prayers of my People for my recovery 
were heard; and I now offer up my deepest gratitude to 
Divine Providence for having preserved my life and given 
me strength to fulfil the important duties which devolve 
upon me as the Sovereign of this great Empire.” The 
Message, we are specially informed, was the personal and 
spontaneous expression of the King’s own feelings, and not 
in any sense an official pronouncement, The King, like his 
mother, knows how to speak to the British people with the 
directness, dignity, and yet affection which they desire from 
their Sovereign. 














| fortunately very rare in this country.” 


The German Emperor and the Emperor of Russia have 
been together this week at Reval, where the Russian Fleet is 
holding a series of naval maneuvres. The two Imperial 
yachts met out at sea early on Wednesday, and the German 
Emperor at once proceeded on board the ‘Standart,’ the 
Russian yacht. “The meeting between the two Monarchs 
was most cordial, their Majesties embracing repeatedly.” As 
the yacht passed the vessels of the Russian squadron they 
fired a salute of twenty-one guns, and “the German Emperor 
shouted a greeting to each of the Russian vessels, which was 
responded to by those on board.” After this congenial 
exercise the Kaiser witnessed the mancuvres of the Fleet. 
The German Press is extremely delighted with the meeting, 
and regards it as of the best augury for peace. Certainly the 
German Emperor will not break the peace if he can help it. 
As we point out elsewhere, the position of Germany is by no 
means of a kind to warrant any strong action on her part. 
Germany has drifted into something very like a position of 
isolation. The fact that she is now clinging wildly round the 
neck of Russia, and shouting that she will never disturb the 
peace of the world, is a sign, not of strength, but of weakness. 





The agitation in France, and especially in Brittany, over 
the closing of the unauthorised schools still continues, but 
though large bodies of troops have been called out, it is not to 
be supposed that anything like actual insurrection will take 
place. The force of the central authority is far too great for 
that. In France local resistance to the Government has no 
chance. Hither the Government is overthrown altogether at 
the centre or else it is obeyed. But of revolution at the 
centre there is no sign. France is satisfied with the Republie, 
and as long as M. Combes can command a majority in 
the Chamber no sporadic resistance to his decrees will affect 
him. 





General de Gualliffet is amusing himself by publishing his 
memoirs in instalments in a newspaper. Many of his revela- 
tions are somewhat indiscreet and injudicious, but he also 
describes some very interesting incidents. For example, 
he relates how he was present when in 1880 the Prince of 
Wales and Gambetta dined together, and the Prince asked 
why the Republic excluded the aristocracy from public affairs. 
“Gambetta replied that though they had territorial titles, 
they had no estates nor influence; that they had, moreover, no 
wish to be employed, sulking behind their definitive employ- 
ment. They cut a good figure, however, he acknowledged, in 
diplomacy and the Army and Navy.” The only aristocracy, 
he added, in a Republic was one of science and merit, and this 
needed no titles. The Prince rejoined, “ You are a real 
Republican,” and Gambetta responded, “ Allow me to con- 
fess it, Monseigneur. I think it logical that you should be 
a Royalist.” Thereupon, we are told, both laughed and turned 
to other topics. As we have pointed out elsewhere, the then 
Prince of Wales and present King evidently meant a good 
deal more than M. Gambetta and M. de Galliffet realised. He 
meant to hint a protest against the policy of political exclu- 
siveness in State service. 





The coal strike in Posies nla is assuming very dangerous 
proportions. It is stated, says the Times correspondent in 
Thursday’s issue, that numbers of Poles, Lithuanians, and 
Hungarians are busily engaged in military drill under men 
who were formerly officers in the German, Austrian, and 
Russian Armies. “ The hostility of the strikers towards the 
troops is becoming more open and more defiant every hour. 
Non-union workers dare not go into unfrequented places 
Men are lying in wait for them with the avowed intention of 
killing them. Already outrages have occurred of a character 
It is expected that 
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martial law will very soon be declared. As the Times cor- 
respondent notes, we must go hack to the period of the 
“ Molly Maguire” outrages to find a parallel to the present 
situation. No doubt the end will be what it always is in such 
cases,—7.e.,an overwhelming military force will crush the per- 
petrators of the outrages and restore order. Still, one cannot 
help feeling that it would be better to organise a police force 
in quiet times sufficient to stop outrages at moments of stress. 
The Americans follow too literally Burke’s injunction: “I 
must bear with inconveniences till they fester into crimes.” 


On Monday in Committee of Supply Sir Arthur Hayter, 
supported by Sir Charles Dilke, raised the question of the 
supply of horses, denounced the system under which in a 
cavalry regiment there were fewer horses than men, and 
raised generally the remount question. Mr. Brodrick, in his 
reply, made the most of the excuse that the War Office, which 
had in a normal year to do business to the extent of two 
thousand five hundred horses, had suddenly to cope with a 
demand for a hundred and fifty thousand horses. “ All this 
talk about organising and knowing where horses were to be 
found was all very well; but if it was put to any business 
house in the City that they should so organise their business 
that, at some unknown time in the far distant future, they 
should be suddenly ready to do a business sixty times as great 
as their ordinary business, they would say that it would be an 
impossibility for them to undertake such an operation, 
though they would do their best when the occasion arose.” 
We cannot agree. Daily newspapers during a war have to 
meet a vastly increased demand for paper, and, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, they make it their business to know where 
to get extra supplies of paper in a sudden emergency. We 
cannot see that it is unreasonable to expect the War Office to 
have a plan of campaign ready in case of a sudden demand 
for horses,—?.¢., to know where and how to get ithe stamp of 
horse they require. 





In regard to the much-vexed question of cavalry and 
mounted infantry Mr. Brodrick spoke with sense and reason. 
He was not going hastily to adopt the opinion that because 
of the experiences of the South African War cavalry would 
not be required as before; but that cavalry ought to be taught 
to shoot well, and to be able to act as mounted infantry, no 
one would deny. That is common-sense. The elaborate dis- 
criminations und distinctions between cavalry and mounted 
infantry are false and misleading. The true distinction 
is between horse and foot, as in the days of Cromwell. The 
horse-soldier must, of course, be much the more accom- 
plished combatant of the two. He ought to be able to do all 
that the foot-soldier can do with the rifle, and, in addition, 
be a horseback fighter as well as a good horse-master. To 
create a body of imperfect users of the horse for combatant 
purposes is absurd. Good mounted infantry should always 
be capable of doing cavalry work. Good cavalry should always 
be also good mounted infantry. When a soldier is given any 
instrument of war he must make himself as complete a 
master of it as possible. War should know nothing of the 
water-tight compariments in which “ peace Generals” try to 
confine combatants. 


The resumed debate on Friday week on Clauso 7—the 
Management clause—of the Education Bill dealt cnee more 
with the management of the denominational schools. The 
chief point ot interest on the first amendment was | 
Sir M. Foster's declaration that he regarded the Bill as ! 
« good Hill, containing features of great potential good. 
He was prepared to give up a good deal to see it pass, 


the management ofall these voluntary schools PETSONS reprege 

ing popularly elected bodies.” Nothing, he said, would a 
the Opposition but an arrangement that the teacher shoul, 
elected by some body that did not represent the de 
In a later stage of the debate Mr. Balfour strenuously resisted 
the unconstitutional doctrine (which he asserted was advanoe! 
by the Opposition) that the country was to raise the ni 
needed for education and the parish was to spend it, , 


Domination, 


The further debate on Wednesday on the same clause 
dealt with the machinery by which the denominationa| 
managers were to be elected. The Government recommended 
that there should be four foundation managers, and that the 
machinery for their election or selection should be left to 
separate clause. The simple principle at issue was that the 
managers of the school should be chosen in the pro. 
portion of four foundation managers, representing _ the 
denomination to which the school belonged, to two selectag 
by popular vote. The Prime Minister later refused to accept 
an amendment giving the local education authority power to 
dismiss managers, as by an exhaustive process of dismigsa] 
schools would be robbed of their denominational character, 


It is satisfactory to note that Clause 7 was passed ag 
amended in Committee on Thursday by the conclusive 
majority of 122 votes. The terribly lengthy discussion had, as 
the Prime Minister pointed out, absolutely exhausted all Pos. 
sible arguments. The final debate, almost a second-reading 
debate in character, was not, however, without interest, Sir 
Edward Grey felt that the Bill gave the County Councils very 
remote control over the spending of the money raised by them 
for education. The control would really be in the villages, 
Moreover, he felt that the vast majority of parents who desired 
religious teaching would be satisfied with plain Bible teaching, 
especially for children of tender years. From the ratepayers’ 
point of view the Government were establishing a system that 
wouldnotlast. Mr. Balfour's reply waseffective. If that wereso 
the Opposition ought to have welcomed the Bill. Mr. Balfour 
went on to say that many members of the Opposition held 
that denominational schools must be maintained. In the 
judgment of the Government the only way to maintain them 
was the way proposed by the Bill; legislative denomina- 
tionalism—denominationalism regulated and laid down by 
statute—was not feasible, as it would place the teacher in an 
intolerable position, and would preserve the denominational 
character of the school in too rigid a fashion. As to the 
question of control, the plan of the Bill was to secure that the 
central authority should know all that was done by the 
managers, and so be in a position to bring to bear their com. 
plete power of coercion. Clause 7 being passed, we must 
hope that the Opposition will reconsider their position in the 
recess, and will return to Parliament with the intention of 
making the Bill a real aid to national education. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Major Seely— 
an M.P. who won high credit for his military work with the 
Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa—raised a question of 
great interest in demanding a “thinking department” in 
regard to military affairs, charged with the duty of consider- 
ing questions of strategy and of acquiring newly invented 
engines of war. Ii, he urged, we had had such a department 
before the late war we should probably not have underestimated 
the Boer so greatly. Mr. Balfour, as we hold, gave the true 
answer to this by insisting that, though it was impossible to 
pay too much attention to questions of strategy, efficiency 
could not be obtained by any military board or department, 





despite the tact that he did not believe in denominational 
schools, since “he felt sure that no Bill could be loyally 
accepted by the people which did not continue for the present 
the system of denominational schools.” He therefore asked | 
that the Prime Minister should devise a scheme that should | 
combine an adequate share of control by the local authority | 
with some security that the denominational character of 
the school should not be changed. Mr. Balfour replied that 
it was impossible to find means in the drafting of a Bill by 
which all the strife of sects and denominations should be healed, 
so far at any rate as primary education was concerned. But 
the Government had approximately succeeded: “ Not only had | 
they given the whole control and responsibility of secular | 
education toa popularly elected body, but they had placed upon 


' however well organised. Indeed, we are inclined to think 
| that Governments pay not too little but too much atten- 


tion to the opinions of experts. In our view, the Prime 
Minister and his two colleagues at the War Office and 
Admiralty must face the higher strategic problems them- 
selves, and must accept, in regard to them, the fullest respon- 
sibility. Itought not to be held as an unanswerable excuse for 
a statesman, except on minor technical points, that he took ex- 
pert advice. It is an excuse for adopting a bad range-finder, 
not for underestimating your enemy’s forces or for letting your 
supply of ammunition run out. In great matters the Prime 
Minister must judge for himself, and if, as we must assume, 
he has a wise mind and a good judgment they will keep him from 
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foolish courses as well in higher military affairs as in rules of 
proced re The war itself is a proof of what we say. Who 


had the better judgment as to the military situation after | 


Colenso, the chief military expert and adviser on the spot or 
Mr, Balfour, the statesman, in London ? 


The dinner at which Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Kitchener 
were entertained on August Ist by the Grocers’ Company was 
the occasion of an admirable speech by Mr. Chamberlain. His 
expression of belief that the Empire was becoming “a living 
pet tn of the whole” is an accurate representation of the 
crowing feeling throughout the Empire of the true meaning of 
Imperialism. He neatly referred to the manifestations of Con- 
tinental hostility during the war by saying that “we have 
learnt our lesson.” The great thing is, of course, for us to 
remember “our lesson,” and not to be too ready to welcome 
effusive friendliness that has no reality underlying it. Mr. 
Chamberlain added an important statement with respect to 


the Colonial Conference now in progress. The object of the | 


Conference is to strengthen the links between the various 
parts of the Empire. ‘“ There are two main avenues; there 
are only, I believe, two avenues to reach this end. It can be 


yeached through Imperial defence or Imperial trade. Those | 


are the subjects, the important subjects, of our discussion.” 
But, he went on, it would not be right, it would not be wise, 
to force the pace. “If we move slowly we are moving surely, 
and I, for cne, have absolute confidence in the future.” 


Sir Alfred Bateman’s memorandum on the comparative 
statistics of population, industry, and commerce in the 
United Kingdom and abroad, published as a Blue-book on 
Wednesday, contains much interesting matter, and the whole 


memorandum sbould be very carefully read by all who realise | 


the Imperial functions of trade. The rapid growth of the 
effective manufacturing population in Germany and America 
points to an increase of competition that can only be met by 
increased English efficiency. England still remains at the 
head of the list in export trade, but both Germany and 
America are travelling upwards at a faster rate than our- 
selves. “The exports per head in the United Kingdom are 
far in excess of what they are in either France or Germany, 
and are still more in excess of what they are in the United 
States.” It is by sheer numbers in competition that our lead is 
being lowered. It is satisfactory to note that “the greater 
proportion of the trade in non-European countries and in 
British possessions everywhere (except British North America) 
is carried on with the United Kingdom.” We have lost 
ground somewhat heavily in Japan, while in South America 
and China the United States have gained ground. There can 
be no doubt that increased efficiency in technical and com- 
mercial education is needed urgently in England. As Sir 
Alfred Bateman points out :—“ It is necessary, therefore, more 
than ever that the change of conditions should be recognised, 
and we can scarcely expect to maintain our past undoubted 
pre-eminence, at any rate, without strenuous effort and careful 
and energetic improvement in method.” 


The presentation of addresses to Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener at the Guildhall on Wednesday produced a 
brilliant scene. Lord Roberts in hisspeech of thanks (in which 
he noted the fact that it was the second occasion on which he 
had received the congratulations of the citizens of London) 
congratulated Lord Kitchener on having such an Army 
under him as he would have as Commander-in-Chief in 
India. Lord Kitchener, after referring to the spirit of loyalty 
and self-sacrifice of the Colonial troops during the late cam- 
paign, added the striking words:—‘ As long as that spirit 
exists we as a people have the qualifications of Empire, only 
requiring that our leaders and rulers should so mould and 
direct that spirit as to ensure that it shall be efficiently used 
for the common benefit of the whole British race.” Such 
words should be laid to heart by every Englishman. 


We are glad to note that the settlement of English 
immigrants in the Transvaal and Orange Colony is being 
rapidly taken in hand, and that the scheme has apparently 
been well thought out, and is likely to prove an 
economic success. ‘The best agricultural land is now being 


ity in which each part shall contribute to the success and | 


| 


surveyed, and farms of excessive size parcelled out, the 
supplementary principle being carefully observed. To what 
extent soldier settlers with no previous experience of farming 
| may prove successful we cannot say, but, at any rate, we 
| think that no inexperienced man should be granted a settle- 
ment in preference toa man who has experience in farming 
operations. Above all, the whole matter should be dealt with 
slowly; the development of water-supply in itself involves 
a great problem, and large areas that might be of immense 
wealth have hitherto remained neglected through the inability 
of the farmers to deal with the irrigation question. Two 
principles must be laid down as governing the whole of the 
| land settlement question. First, nothing must be done that 
involves injustice to Boer families; secondly, the settlers must 
be men who can develop the land without continuous Govern- 
ment bounties. If the settlement is to be permanent it must 
have the living elements of permanence in the shape of self- 
reliant settlers. 


| 
A Blue-book dealing with the supply of native labour in 
| Southern Rhodesia, just published, is by no means pleasant 
| reading, for it shows how impossible it is to trust a com- 
| mercial company, naturally eager for profits, direct or indirect, 
with the work of governing a subject people. It appears 
from the correspondence contained in the Blue-book that Mr. 
Chamberlain has been doing his best to prevent the Chartered 
Company putting pressure upon the natives under their care 
to induce them to work in the mines. The Native Com- 
missioners, instead of being what they appear to be, and 
were no doubt intended to be—z.e., protectors of the interests 
of the native—appear to have become recruiting agents for the 
mines, and seem to have used their powers primarily to 
| procure labour. Lest we shall be accused of exaggeration, we 
will quote the words of Sir M. Clarke’s report, which, though 
dated April, 1900, appears to be still in many respects applicable: 
—“They [the natives of Rhodesia] work in the mines either 
from direct pressure brought to bear on them by the Adminis- 
tration, a pressure only short of force, or the necessity of 
earning enough to pay their taxes. This naturally does not 
tend to make industry attractive, and the duties of the 
Native Commissioners to induce the native to work and 
afterwards to collect taxes from wages unwillingly earned 
make their positions difficult and detract from their influ- 
ence.’ “In Mashonaland the Native Commissioners are the 
sole recruiting, and in many cases the distributing, agents, 
and in both provinces they are alike required to use their 
utmost endeavours to induce the natives to work and to meet 
the demands of the various mines.” 





The above is in truth a very strong indictment. It means 
that to the ordinary native the Government appears as the 
corvée personified. It is the great external force which drives 
him first out of his own settlement and then allots him in a 
kind of temporary slavery to a particular mineowner. It is 
as if the Indian Government, instead of taking immense pains 
to protect the coolies, were to insist that they must go forth 
and labour. Mr. Chamberlain is to be most heartily con- 
gratulated upon the way in which he has insisted on 
the problem of native labour being faced by the Chartered 
Company. A weaker man might have thought it good policy 
to hush matters up. The truth is that until the Company's 
power of government is put an end to and direct Imperial rule 
instituted there will be no security for peace in South Africa, 
The greatest of all tyranny is forced labour, and forced labour, 
or something very like it, seems to exist in Rhodesia. 
Curiously enough, Lord Grey, in a letter to the Spectator of 
April 26th last, declared :—“ I can say, without fear of contra- 
diction by those who know, that there is no Government 
which has a greater regard to the wants of its native subjects 
than has the Administration of Rhodesia”; and took us most 
severely to task for our “unfair” criticism of the Chartered 
Company’s native policy. Sir M. Clarke's report appears to 
us to afford a complete vindication of the attitude we have 
assumed, and its publication would seem to show that the 
Colonial Office adopts our view rather than that of Lord 


Grey. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 








New Consols (23) were on Friday 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee ee 
THE KING. 


ERY soon after these pages are in our readers’ hands 
the King will, we trust, have been crowned with all 
the old rites and ceremonies that consecrate the Monarch 
of these realms as the guardian and protector of British 
liberty. The Coronation does not, of course, alter in 
any degree the King’s legal and constitutional status, but 
it is natural that at such a moment men’s attention should 
be specially turned to the consideration of the Kingship 
and the Royal power. That power as regards initiative 
and direct action has no doubt dwindled to the lowest 
point, and the most Radical of constitutional professors 
could hardly exaggerate the effects of the custom of the 
Constitution in limiting the Royal authority. But though 
the Royal power has diminished so greatly in the matter of 
direct authority, it has reappeared in another form and on 
another plane of action, and there may be justly said to have 
gained almost as much as it has lost. Within this other 
sphere of development the Royal power is very real and 
very great,—and real and great just because it is not 
defined or circumscribed, and acts indirectly. From the 
very nature of things that power is most difficult to name 
and describe, and yet it is possible to give reasonably clear 
indications of its nature. Lord Salisbury gave uncon- 
sciously a very striking picture of it in his speech in the 
House of Lords on the death of the late Queen. She 
helped her advisers, he declared, with the wisest of 
advice, and impressed them with a profound sense of her 
“ penetration, almost intuition.” No Minister in her long 
reign ever disregarded her advice without afterwards feeling 
that he had incurred a dangerous responsibility. In other 
words, the Queen proved an adviser of her advisers so able 
and so far-seeing that her opinion was sought for by them 
as something of the utmost value and importance. Another 
way of putting the same fact of our constitutional system 
is to say that the Sovereign is the permanent official in 
charge of the nation. It is a common-place of our 
system of government that the great permanent chiefs of 
departments, though they have no political power or 
authority, exercise a vast influence over the administration 
because of their knowledge and of their detachment from 
the party system. But if this is true of them, how much 
truer is it of the crowned “ permanent chief,” who is known 
to all men and who is recognised as not merely outside, 
but above, the party system, and whose personal as well as 
public interests are so closely bound up with those of the 
nation that no wan may separate them. As adviser to his 
advisers, and as the representative of permanence and 
continuity in the nation, the power and influence of 
the King can hardly be exaggerated. All men_per- 
plexed with great affairs and weighed down with re- 
sponsibility are inclined to take advice if they can get it 
from those who are in a position to form an independent 
judgment, who have intimate first-hand knowledge, and 
who, in a word, are enough separated from the immediate 
struggle—enough of onlookers, that is—to see the best of 
the game. ‘I'here is no Constitution but ours which is 
capable of providing our statesmen with such an adviser, 
and the fact that it can provide such an adviser is one of its 
createst merits. ‘The American and French Presidents are 
necessarily by origin party politicians and in the thick ot 
the struggle. They cannot supply that cool advice to their 
Ministers which gives encouragement in wise, and acts as 
a drag in dangerous, courses. Our Sovereign can and does 
act as a moderator. If Ministers were obliged to take his 
advice, and if he had thus the responsibility for action, his 
advice would cease to be external and independent, and so 
lose its special value. It would become an order and change 
its nature. The appeal is to the Sovereign’s wisdom and 
experience in counsel, not for a command that must be 
obeyed and carried out whatever its nature. 

Needless to say, this last, best function of the Royal 
power would be of little use it the Sovereign were not 
wise, prudent, and experienced. It can only be exercised 
by those who have the power of advising,—a gift as rare 
as it is valuable. The late Queen possessed it in a high 
degree. The present King, most fortunately, possesses it 
also. His training and his temper of mind make him 
singularly able in the matter of forming sound judgments 








. rrr 
on public affairs. To begin with, he has the happy facul 
of acquiring knowledge of men and things with cea ty 
quickness,—an essential in one who is to give Wise iH 
and on whose general soundness of judgment men et 


s 


rely in great affairs. All those in a position to know ao 
that the King is an extraordinarily well-informed ne 
the matters on which it concerns him to be well inform a 
He knows minutely what men have done and are doin ‘i 
all departments of life, and though he is always roca 
brought into contact with experts, all experts find hen 
thoroughly well informed about their own particular 
piece of work. We believe that we shall not be guilty of 
any courtly flattery when we say that if in an emergency . 
man were wanted to fill some specially difficult post the 
King would be far more likely to name the right person at 
a moment’s notice than any one else in his dominions 
He would know not only what the man could do and what 
was his special gift, but would know also the man's 
personal equation. In a word, the King has always 
wanted to know about things and people, and he has 
always been in a position to acquire such information. 
hence his mind is stored with knowledge of the most 
valuable kind in regard to that first condition of suceess. 
ful statesmanship,—the choosing of men. But though 
knowledge is the foundation of good counsel, it is by no 
means the only requisite. Equal to it in importance is 
independence of mind and freedom from prejudice. Here 
the King is singularly well equipped. He has invariably 
shown that he will not lose his independence of view by 
being frightened by words. He has never let himself ba 
“awed by rumour” into forming prejudices against this 
or that man because of his alleged views. The fact that a 
man was supposed to be a dangerous Radical, a Republican, 
or a Socialist most properly never prevented the King 
while Prince of Wales from learning about him and from 
him. He realised early that his business was to stand 
above party, not only in the limited sense of Whig and Tory, 
but above all parties, and to clear his mind of all preju- 
dices. He never gave the slightest encouragement to the 
dangerous theory that one party in the State was more 
inclined to support the Monarchy than the other, or that 
a man would not be persona grata with Royalty because he 
held this or that political opinion. All men were to be at 
the service of the State. This is the true meaning of the 
story of the conversation at the dinner at which the Prince 
of Wales, Gambetta, and General Gallifiet were present 
in Paris in 1880. The Prince of Wales did not argue 
for the employment of the French aristocracy in the public 
service because they were an aristocracy, and so to be 
specially considered, but because he thought it a capital 
error in the art of government to exclude an important 
portion of the population from sharing in the work and 
responsibilities of government. But this refusal to be 
bound by current prejudices, to be in any sense politically 
exclusive, must immensely help a King in advising 
his advisers. As party politicians their horizons are 
necessarily somewhat narrow. He is able to tell them of 
men and matters outside their ken which at any given 
moment may be of immense use. They are almost bound to 
be prejudiced against an opponent who, as they may think 
used unfair means to oppose this or that meusure. But since 
it was not the King’s measure, but his Minister's, he feels 
no such prejudice, and can take a much more impartial 
view of the qualifications of the Opposition leader of our 
hypothesis. 

Next to knowledge, detachment, and independence of 
judgment, the Sovereign in our constitutional system 
requires tact, and tact the King possesses in a supreme 
degree. He knows how to speak to each man with whom 
he deals so as to win both his regard and his respect. No 
doubt it is easier for a Sovereign to be tactful, or, let us 
say, successfully tactful, than for humbler mortals, yet, 
making all allowance for that, the King is by universal 
consent a master of tact. He can bring men together 








who apparently have quarrelled irrevocably; he can 
disentangle a difficult position with the utmost skill, 
and yet can manage to keep a strict hold on mens 
respect. His tact may be founded on goed nature, 
but there must be plenty of firmness in it as well, 
or it would soon cease to be tact. But above and beyond 
all these gifts the King, like his mother, undoubiedly pos- 
sesses a wonderful knowledge of the temper of the British 
people. He instinctively understands the things that they 
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and the way in which they look at public questions. 
Part of this insight comes from a long and sympathetic study 
of public opinion ; but in the case both of the late Queen 
and of King Edward VII. a great deal was and is due to the 
srsonal possession of a truly British temper of mind. The 
jate Queen wason many sides typically British,and when she 
thought and acted. most individually and unconsciously she 
was often most in sympathy with her people. So with the 
King. Given some great and sudden event, we believe 
that the King’s first thought and impulse in regard to it 
would be almost certainly that of the majority of his 
people. In the King, that is, his Ministers find a very 
ivpical Englishman, and in many cases we do not doubt 
that they can judge of what public opinion is likely to be 
in regard to a proposed course of action by noting the first 
impact on the mind of the King. More knowledge, more 
explanation, further consideration of the difficulties attend- 
ing other courses of action, may alter and change his 
mind, but the King’s first view is more than likely to 
be the first view of the nation also. It will always 
be a straightforward and courageous view, and one 
free from undue subtlety and finesse. We have, of 
course, no means of knowing what the Prince of Wales 
thought during the crisis of the late war, but we should be 
indeed surprised if his view was not that of the vast majority 
of the British people,—i.e., one of dogged optimism. 

This quality of courage which we have seen so 
nobly displayed in the King’s recent illness is one of the 
most valuable that can belong to a constitutional 
Monarch. People sometimes talk as if it were only 
essential to a fighting ruling Monarch. Yet, in truth, it is 
quite as essential to one who exercises, as does the British 
Sovereign, influence rather than direct authority. If the 
Monarch shows courage and steadfastness, it is certain that 
those qualities in moments of crisis will affect his 
Ministers, and so the whole country. If, on the other 
hand, the Monarch is of a timorous or uncertain and un- 
steadfast temper, the whole system of government will feel 
the effect. Suggestions of yielding and _pusillanimity 
made from the throne to the men who are in the thick of 
a great struggle cannot but breed disaster. But such 
suggestions will never come from King Edward VIL., nor 
from his son. We have the happy assurance that in them 
their Ministers will always find Sovereigns whose weight 
and authority will be cast on the side of fortitude and 
courage, and who will never fail to meet evil days with a 
bold heart and a serene mind. 


want, 





THE POSITION OF GERMANY. 

VHE effusive nervousness with which Germany is at 

the present moment clinging round the neck of 
Russia is a very striking and significant fact. Germany 
has always been inclined to embarrass Russia with her 
diplomatic caresses, but never have they been so 
demonstratively close and pressing as just now. ‘The 
explanation of this excess of friendliness and of so violent 
a determination on the part of the German Emperor to 
preserve the peace of Europe at all hazards is not difficult 
to understand if we look a little below the surface. The 
apparent coming together of Russia and Germany is in no 
sort of way a menace to any other Power. It is simply a 
signal of distress on the part of Germany. The truth is 
that the diplomatic position of Germany has been growing 
weaker and weaker for the past year till at last it has be- 
come a matter of the gravest anxiety to the Emperor. It 
would not be grave, we admit, if Germany had been 
willing to move slowly and quietly along the old lines 
of alert defence which were laid down by Prince 
Bismarck. It is a very grave one—as is shown in detail 
ina very able article in this month’s National Review— 
for a Germany launched upon the career of a world-Power 
and with serious and complicated commitments in many 
dangerous quarters. 

Let us look for a moment how Germany stands. The 
first point to be considered in the case of Germany is 
always France. By her geographical position, and still more 
owing to the legacies of the Franco-Prussian War, Germany 
must lose power as France gains strength and confidence. 
When France is weak and distracted Germany is strong, 
but a strong France necessarily awakens a hundred 
auxieties in Germany. France at this moment is 
stronger, from the international standpoint and in relation 














to Germany, than she has been during the last thirty 
years. To begin with, the Republic is now firmly estab- 
lished, and is in no sort of danger either from any 
of the Pretenders or from a Socialistic or revolutionary 
movement. Next, the fact that the Alliance with Russia 
has continued without any hitch or interruption for several 
years, and in spite of such disturbing events as the quarrel 
with the Sultan and the events in China, has given France 
a position of immense diplomatic strength. The Chan- 
celleries of Europe realise that the continuity of the 
foreign policy of the Republic can be counted on with as 
much certainty as if France werea Monarchy. At the same 
time the material strength of France was never greater. 
The French Army is recognised by the German Head- 
quarters Staff as strong, vigorous, and well equipped, and 
it would be a very rash soldier who would predict with 
certainty that Germany could roll back a French invasion 
if the “ war with two fronts” should ever take place. The 
French Navy, again, is admitted to be a most powerful 
instrument of war, and now that Germany has a large 
Colonial Empire and a vast mercantile marine she cannot 
afford to say that she cares nothing as to what happens at 
sea. A war with France, even if successful in the end, 
must mean an immediate loss to Germany of several 
hundred millions of pounds, owing to the loss of her 
mercantile marine. But while Germany’s chief potential 
enemy has grown so much more formidable from 
the diplomatic standpoint, Germany’s own diplomatic 
position has become very much weaker. It is true that 
the Triple Alliance still exists, but it is only a shadow ot 
its former self. Once it was a vigorous league of armed 
Powers ; now it is hardly more than a pious declaration in 
favour of peace in Europe, and a protestation that the 
contracting Powers will do their best to keep the peace. 
The proof that this is so is to be found in the fact that 
France came to an understanding with Italy on the 
morrow of Italy's renewal of the Triple Alliance. Franca 
found the Triple Alliance so Jittle obnoxious that she was 
quite willing to come to an agreement with one of the 
parties to it. As long as Germany remains inactive and 
does not move the Triple Alliance may be a help to her. 
If, however, the Emperor tries to pass along the dangerous 
and difficult Imperial path he has marked out for Germany, 
the Triple Alliance will not give him the slightest help or 
support. There remains the special tie between Germany 
and the Austrian Empire. Even this tie has been greatly 
weakened by recent events. Germany’s policy in Con- 
stantinople and the Levant, and the Pan-Germaniec move- 
ment, which, at any rate, has not been frowned upon or 
suppressed in Berlin, have awakened the greatest anxiety 
in Austria. Even if a few Teutonic hot-heads in German- 
Austria have adopted the Pan-Germanie ideal, and look 
forward to absorption in the German Empire, this very 
doubtful gain has been far more than counterbalanced by 
the intense hatred developed in Slavonic Austria owing to 
Germany's treatment of the Poles. Add that Austria- 
Hungary's own political distractions unfit her, even if she 
had kept her reliance on German policy, to be a support te 
any Power in difficulties, and we readily realise how much 
Germany has lost since the days when Prince Bismarek and 
the Emperor of Austria agreed to stand together. Even in 
the case of Russia, which always stands to all Germans as 
the Power to be dreaded but conciliated at all costs, Germany 
has lost ground. The German Emperor still conciliates 
Russia with furious energy; but Russia does not forget that 
Germany, in spite of all her protestations, has done her 
one or two very ill turns. German ascendancy over the 
Sultan and German activity in Russia’s special preserves 
in Asia Minor and Syria may not be openly objected 
to, but they are by no means liked in St. Petersburg. 
Again, Russia does not see why Germany should force 
her way into the Persian Gulf and assist England in 
barring Russia's progress to the “warm” sea. Lastly, 
when Russia quietly takes stock of events in the Far East 
since the day when consent to the occupation of Kiao-chow 


was “surprised” from the Czar, she finds that she has 


little to thank Germany for save a great many fine phrases 
and some not unintelligible efforts to embroil Russia and 
England. Russia does not want to fight Germany or any- 
body else, so she does not reject the Emperor's overtures ; 
but she quite realises Germany’s position. 

But if Germany has lost ground with her allies and 
with Russia, still more has she lost it with Britain. 
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There was a time when this country would have been 
willing to prevent Germany being destroyed between the 
hammer and anvil of Russia and France. No such action 
would now be possible. The German world-policy is fully 
understood in this country, and it would be absolutely 
impossible to get the nation to do anything to help 
Germany. We may tolerate our Government making 
minor arrangements with Germany under which she obtains 
certain concessions and we get a large dose of public 
contumely as our share, but no German alliance, however 
apparently tempting the terms, would now be tolerated. 
What is more, if we were ever to be involved in war with 
Germany we should certainly now make France’s quarrel 
our own, and not leave off till Alsace-Lorraine had been 
restored to France. We shall certainly not attack the 
Germans wantonly, but if war were to come now we 
should realise the momentous nature of the conflict. 
We understand that Germany looks upon us as 
Elizabethan England looked upon Spain, and thinks 
that if and when the fatal hour strikes she will be 
able to pick up the pieces of an exploded Empire. 
Another point worth noting in this context is that 
Germany's attitude towards England has _ brought 
France and England together in a way which is most 
significant. Prince Bismarck saw with his usual shrewd- 
ness that it was very important to keep England and 
France apart, and most cunningly contrived that Tunis 
and Egypt should be thrown down as apples of discord. 
Fortunately, however, disputes on these points have given 
way to understanding, and at the same time German 
public opinion has given us plenty of reasons for drawing 
away from Germany and holding out a hand to France. 
The circle of dread, anxiety, and dislike with which 
Germany has surrounded herself is completed by the 
misgivings and something more which she has inspired in 
Holland. When the Queen of Holland was believed to be 
dying it became known to those behind the scenes that 
the German Emperor meant to insist on the German heir 
—the Duke of Weimar—succeeding to the Crown. Inthe 
almost certain event of the Dutch people resisting that 
succession, and desiring to establish a Republic, he was, it is 
believed, prepared to support the monarchical principle by 
a military occupation of Holland. The knowledge of such 
an intention, or let us say the belief in the existence of 
such an intention, has naturally not endeared Germany to 
Holland, and it is not too much to say that the German 
Emperor's policy is watched with the greatest anxiety and 
apprehension throughout the Netherlands. Curiously 
enough, it is asserted that the German Emperor’s scheme 
for including Holland within the German Empire managed 
to produce a certain amount of friction and anxiety in 
America. When Washington was sounded in regard to 
the scheme we may feel sure that it would have disclaimed 
any intention to interfere in European affairs, but we may 
also feel sure that at the same time the Emperor was 
informed that if Holland passed into the German Empire 
the Monroe Doctrine would operate to prevent Dutch 
Guiana becoming a German colony. Happily, the recovery 
of the Queen of Holland rendered all these speculations 
of no effect, but we do not imagine that the raising of 
them in any sense reassured the leading men of America 
in regard to Germany. Again, the attempt to organise 
the German vote in the United States as a separate 
political force with special German aims, though it may 
find favour with the Emperor, who delights to think of 
the strength of the German vote in the United States, is 
not liked by American statesmen. It is an exotic and 


« Ts 
has run wild, and every one has gone astray and threatened 
some neighbour in a vital part. Such policies, if wore! 
in, do, of course, sometimes make great Empires, but th . 
also not infrequently bring moderate-sized States to ru “4 
Absit omen; for though we realise that Germany Me i 
us no good, and would cheerfully see the break-up Pp 
Empire, we do not wish her people ruin, but only a wack 
some curtailment of disordered ambitions. . , 





THE VALUE OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 


NHE two letters that we publish in another column with 

. respect to Mr. Balfour’s proposed compromise, con- 
taining a criticism upon the proposal and an alternatiy 
proposal, are interesting and, in a measure, are of value in 
the present controversy. We do not intend, however 
to deal at any length with the alternative proposal, as rH 
will be time enough to do so when such a proposal jg 
officially put forward by the opponents of the Education 
Bill; and we may add that we doubt whether the leaders 
of the Opposition will adopt such a compromise. Quy 
correspondent, however, asks for an explanation should 
this proposal not prove acceptable to the Church, and this 
inquiry leads the mind to a consideration of the real value 
of voluntary schools. We think that we have recently, 
and not for the first time, made it plain that we have a very 
considerable sympathy with Nonconformists in the past 
estrangement that has existed between Dissent and the 
Church, but we have nevertheless appealed to the Non. 
conformists not to allow the remembrance of many petty 
wrongs to stand in the way of any equitable compromise 
that will preserve the essential value of the voluntary 
system and secure the efficiency of secular instruction in 
the voluntary schools. In the din of battle over the 
seventh clause of the Bill the real and historical meaning 
of the voluntary system and the value of that system to 
Nonconformists and Churchmen alike are too readily for. 
gotten or obscured, and in charges and counter-charges of 
conspiracies for spiritual control the combatants neglect 
the fact that the voluntary principle is even more a 
social than a denominational principle. To realise this it is 
only necessary to glance at the origins of the various 
classes of voluntary schools in England and Wales. Some 
few with small endowments are probably survivors of the 
mediaeval elementary system, and have a long social as well 
as a long religious history ; others with small endowments 
can be traced back to the remarkable educational movement 
that took place at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
—a movement that was purely educational in character, and 
was indeed a reaction within the Established Church from 
the restrictions placed by the Church on elementary educa- 
tion. Thegreat bulk of the voluntary schools found, how- 
ever, their creative force in the extraordinary social 
movement known as the monitorial school movement, 
which was started by Andrew Bell and Joseph Lancaster 
in the beginning of the last century. This movement 
was purely social in character, it had its origin in the 
appalling conditions of English society at that date, and 
had no relationship whatever to any denominational 
questions. That the movement became denominational 
is, of course, common knowledge, but our present point 
is that the fons et origo of the voluntary principle was 
social and not religious. Now what in effect resulted from 
this movement was this. Each denomination adopted the 
system, and by means of the methods of the system 
endeavoured to develop, eventually with the assistance of 
the State, that aspect of social life which to the particular 





eccentric element in their politics which they would gladly 
be without. 

We have tried not to exaggerate in any way in | 
regard to Germanys position, and if our catalogue of 
Germany’s difficulties and perplexities has a somewhat 
sensational aspect, we can assure our readers that it is due 
to the facts, not to any heightening of the effect by 
rhetorical artifices. In truth, there is no denying that 
Germany has drifted into a very unpleasant situation. 
She has bitten off very much more than she can chew, and 
that process is never pleasant. The German Emperor has 
got himself and his nation disliked throughout Europe; | 
that is the long and short of the matter. It was inevitable | 
that this should be the case when his world-Power ambi- 
tions touched every country except France, which was 
already hopelessly alienated. In his case every ambition 








denomination seemed the best. Each of the denomina- 
tions drew liberally on its private funds, and on the 
teaching and administrative capacity of its members to 
advance its particular social ideal, and each denomina- 
tion to-day is interested in the maintenance of that ideal. 
We do not hesitate to say that the resultant of those 
ideals is a national ideal that this country cannot 
afford to destroy, and we believe that the destruc- 
tion of voluntary schools would therefore be an un- 
paralleled catastrophe. Mr. Frederick Greenwood in his 
able but depressing article in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century recognises that these varying ideals 
exist, but he considers that the time has come to revise 
the claim of the various denominations to intervene in 
national education on the ground of those ideals. We 
emphatically disagree with him, as we emphatically 
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disagree with his lugubrious picture of national education 
~ i present time. We believe that we are on the verge 
werd Frective system of organised national education, and 
pe reason, among many others, we are pressing for 


for that hie > 
~ able compromise on the denominational question. 


re ult 
bs ani compromise would surely be effected if the Noncon- 
formists could realise how great their loss would be if the 
voluntary system were in effect abandoned. It would mean 
that the various Dissenting bodies would lose their capacity 
for moulding that particular type of character that re- 
presents their sum total of contribution to the group of 
national ideals. It cannot, we think, be conceived that 
they take the view that such loss would not so much 
matter, as it would involve a similar loss on the part of the 
Established Church and the Roman Catholic Church. To 
conceive that the mass of N onconformists would take such 
a view is to do them, we are convinced, an injustice. 
Moreover, the loss would fall more heavily on Noncon- 
formists, since the organisation of the Church of England 
is so vast that it would be able to repair the mischief to 
an extent impossible in the case of the Free Churches. 
We take it that all the Churches, as Churches, desire to 
retain the religious control, subject to the safeguards con- 
tained in Mr. Balfour's proposed compromise, of their 
schools because they feel that it is not the definite 
religious teaching administered in a particular hour 
of the day that so much matters as the whole social 
tone and ideal given by their schools. Of course, it 
micht be said in answer to this that a child of a Wesleyan 
‘na Roman Catholic school, or a child of a member of the 
Established Church ina Wesleyan school, or, above ail, 
the child of a Nonconformist in a Church school, would 
catch the tone prevalent in the school and so render all 
safeguards useless. But this plausible argument is really 
valueless, because a child would retain the tone of the 
school only if the parent of the child approved of that tone, 
and the child of a Dissenter in one of the seven thousand 
odd single Church-school districts would run no risk, since 
he would be taught his dogma by his minister, and would 
learn his social ideals from his parents,—that is, if that 
parent had social ideals which he valued and which lay near 
his heart. 

Consequently, we believe that every denomination should 
retain control of the schools subject to the safeguards con- 
tained in the proposed compromise. In this way not only 
will the religious question be solved, but the social ideals of 
thedifferent denominations will be maintained. The criticism 
on the compromise contained in the first letter that we 
publish seems to us not really to affect the value or force of 
the compromise. It is no doubt true that the Nonconformists 
will have more difficulty than the Established Church 
in obtaining the services of teachers, but we believe 
that every denomination possessing that force of belief 
and faith in itself which is the essence of Free Church 
strength will overcome this practical difficulty, and will be 
the stronger for overcoming it. 





JURIES AND PUBLIC OPINION. 

i ee by jury, though from some points of view an 

invaluable safeguard, has its full share of the incon- 
veniences which commonly attend safeguards. It defends 
liberty, but it defends it blindly. It is no respecter of 
persons, for it protects the guilty just as readily as the 
innocent. In one of its chief aspects it belongs to an 
earlier state of society, to a time when public opinion was 
often at variance with the ruling class. When English- 
men congratulate themselves on the establishment of the 
principle that it is for the jury to say whether an alleged 
libel is really a libel, and not merely whether it has been 
published, they may be supposed to mean that a jury is 
better qualified to have an opinion on this point than a 
Judge can possibly be. In point of fact, they mean nothing 
so foolish. Why should twelve men taken at random be 
better able to estimate the degree of injury which a reputa- 
tion has suffered than a trained Judge? The victory dates 
from a time when to accuse a man of libel was the favourite 
weapon of Governments out of touch with their subjects, 
and greatly resenting their subjects’ criticism. An action 
for libel might then be an appeal from men who wished to 
have their cause decided by Judges whom they could 
influence to the wider public outside over whose opinions 
they had no power. Now a iury is often more likely to 








go wrong in a libel case than a Judge would be. The addi- 
tional uncertainty is the price we pay for the right to 
criticise our rulers freely. 

The recent trial at Bologna brings out by way of contrast 
the disadvantages of trial by jury in a country where 
public opinion is either diseased or terrorised over. 
The Government has at last obtained a conviction 
against the Mafia. But its present triumph is less 
wonderful than its previous ill-success. The murders 
of which the condemned men were accused were committed 
ten years ago, and during the interval one of them enjoyed 
the favour of Signor Crispi, who, as a Sicilian, had conceiv- 
ably found the Mafia a serviceable instrument. But the 
Matia dates from a time long anterior to the generation in 
which it has at last been brought to justice. Possibly in 
its origin it was less guilty than it has since become. Bad 
Governments breed bad methods of resistance, and in the 
old days Sicily had a very bad Government. But institu- 
tions like the Mafia may spring from weak government as 
well as from bad government. When authority oppresses 
those subject to it, it is natural that they should join 
together to resist it. But when authority does not 
properly protect those subject to it it is equally natural 
that they should join together to protect themselves. 
Either they take the duty of punishing offenders into 
their own hands, or they consult their own safety by 
making terms with the offenders. We have examples of 
the former process in the less settled parts of the United 
States. The legal Judge is weak or distant or slow, and 
Judge Lynch is called in to take his place. The Mafia 
and the Camorra are examples of the latter process. In 
the past it has been useless to look to the law for protec- 
tion against them; consequently the classes exposed to 
their attacks have found it expedient to buy them off. 
To be protected against the Mafia was hopeless, but it was 
not impossible to be protected by the Mafia. Neither 
King nor Parliament could save a man who had 
made the Mafia his enemy, but a moderate monthly 
payment could in most cases make the Mafia his friend. 
Naturally the protection was uncertain in its working. 
Terrorism was an essential part of the system, and 
terrorism implied occasional acts of vengeance. More- 
over, the members of the Mafia were human, and so would 
occasionally prefer inflicting punishment to taking money 
for withholding it. But, on the whole, the system did 
probably give those who fell in with it a sense of security 
which they could not otherwise have enjoyed. It may 
seem incredible that a system should grow and flourish for 
generations in one of the chief countries of Europe; but a 
moment’s consideration will show how easily it might grow 
up evenin London. “ Hooliganism” has tor the moment 
gone somewhat out of hand, but no one doubts that if it 
threatened any serious danger to the peaceable community 
the authorities would be strong enough to suppress it. It 
only flourishes because it does not seem quite worth while to 
increase the number or the powers of the police. But 
supposing Londoners to be convinced that the authorities 
could do nothing for them, they would very soon begin to 
take thought what they could do for themselves. They 
would then have the same choice offered them that has 
been offered in Sicily andthe Western States of America. 
They might either arm themselves and hang so many of 
the * Hooligans” as were not shot in the process of cap- 
ture, or obtain protection from the ‘“ Hooligans” them- 
selves by means of a regular payment. Weakness in a 
Government is a prolific parent of mischief,—first in the 
increase of violence to person and property, and then in 
the birth of irregular means of checking it. 

The victory gained at Bologna has been the fruit of 
exceptional perseverance in a son of one of the victims. 
Lieutenant Notobartolo’s father was murdered in February, 
1895, and it is only in July of the present year that the 
murderer, Palizzolo, has been tried and convicted. Accord- 
ing to the Times correspondent, the usual machinery of 
the Mafia was exerted to the injury of those who employed 
it. “It is difficult for anv one who has not watched at 
least part of the proceedings at Bologna to judge of the 
impression which the attitude of the accused, especially 
Palizzolo, of his family, and of the Sicilian counsel for the 
defence, must have produced on the minds of the jury. 
The constant byplay with eyes and hands afforded daily 
demonstration of the impalpable methods of the Mafia, 
and unquestionably helped to persuade them of the credi- 
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bility of the evidence for the prosecution.” The methods 
of the Mafia were carried to Bologna, but they were useless 
with a Bologna jury. They were too far off to be terrorised. 
The Sicilian assassin does not come so far afield. Probably 
the same trial held at Palermo would have had a different 
result. There the byplay would have had a terrible signifi- 
cance. Each gesture would have had its own meaning 
and conveyed its own threat. It was only by changing 
the venue and trying the accused in a distant city that a 
jury could be secured who were willing to return a hostile 
verdict. In Sicily such an act would have involved certain 
and probably speedy death. It is, to our minds, a very 
doubtful point whether the Italian Government would not 
have acted more wisely if, instead of changing the venue 
and trying the prisoners by a Bologna jury, they had 
tried them by a special Commission of Judges. One 
advantage of this would have been that the evidence could 
have been taken partly in Sicily and partly out of Sicily. 
In this way the Judges might have seen for themselves 
the system of terrorism prevailing on the scene of 
the murders, and then have carried the necessary 
witnesses away with them to a safer district. Trial by 
jury is ordinarily an imperfect instrument for getting at 
the truth. That end is tar more likely to be attained by 
the trained intellect of a Judge. The value of the reference 
to a jury lies in a different direction. It ensures that the 
result shall be in accordance with the rough common-sense 
of the people. But where the trial takes place in another 
province the rough common-sense expressed by the verdict is 
the common-sense of another people. The common-sense 
of Sicily says, Let the Mafia alone; you will hurt us more 
by compelling us to give evidence in matters which con- 
cern it than by leaving us to make such composition with 
it as we can. The common-sense of Bologna comes to a 
wiser conclusion, but it is one that has no meaning for | 
the Sicilians. The trained common-sense of a Judge would | 
have given them quite as much satisfaction, and the | 
process of arriving at the truth would have been attended 
with greater certainty. ‘There seems no very good reason 
for retaining the form of trial by jury when the one pur- 
pose which it really serves is no longer within reach. In 
England, for example, juries can ordinarily be trusted to 
convict a murderer because the opinion of the class from 
which they are taken is that murderers had better be 
hanged. But in Ireland, when murders are agrarian, the 
opinion of the class from which the local jury is taken is that 
such murderers had better go unpunished. It is useless, 
therefore, to try a man accused of an agrarian murder in the 
district where the murder has been committed, and the 
form can only be preserved by trying him far away. 
Where is the advantage of this course over trial by 
Judges ? That is a question to which it is hard to give a 
satisfactory answer. 





THE IRISH VICEROYALTY. 


‘HE announcement as to who is to succeed Lord 
Cadogan has not been made as we go to press, but 

we note with deep regret the rumours that the proposal to 
put an end to the political Viceroyalty in Ireland and to 
fill the office with » member of the Royal Family by 
appointing the Duke of Connaught has been abandoned, 
and that the old system of naming a rich Peer who 
is also a party politician is to be continued. It is a 
great opportunity missed, for the Coronation of the 
King and the reconstruction of the Ministry gave 
ample occasion for a new departure. But even though 
the Government have decided otherwise we deem it 
right to make a protest against this essentially anti- 
Unionist system, and shall set forth what appears to us to 
be the course that ought to be pursued, and would be 
pursued if Ireland were not always the victim of half- 
measures and political patchwork. The Act of Union, in | 
truth, demands the abolition of the Viceroyalty altogether, 
but if a Royal Prince were to be appointea, and the political 
functions of the office were to be abolished, we should be 
able to achieve a double reform. The Viceroyalty would 
cease to be a political anachronism, and we should obtain 
the advantage of having a portion of the Royal Family 
resident in Ireland. 


. Ny 
all essential matters governed from Downing Str 
the seat of the head of the Executive should et 
London,—as in reality, if not in name, it is. The - 
no more logical or cogent reason for the presen si 
Dublin of the head of the Executive than there js = - 
for Scotland to be governed from Edinburgh. Not 0 
the present duties and prerogatives attached to the posit . 
of Lord-Lieutenant could not equally well be exercised be 
holders of other posts. There is no better evidence neo 
of that than the fact that, in the absence of the Io : 
Lieutenant from Ireland, holders of other posts do etencig 
them. It is not necessary, for instance, for the contin, 
uance of control over the Irish Constabulary that the 
Lord-Lieutenant should personally be within the walls f 
Dublin Castle; nor is there any advantage gained by 
placing in the hands of a Viceroy the power of pardoning 
criminals or commuting sentences. Let us, however. 
leave for the present the consideration of the political 
questions involved, as to which we do not. belieya 
that serious differences of opinion, at all events a 
Unionists, would be likely to arise, and let us look at the 
advantages which would accrue to Ireland by substi. 
tuting for the Lord-Lieutenancy a post of quite a differen; 
character—i.e., a non-political Viceroyalty. The functions 
of the Lord-Lieutenancy cannot be made more political: 
nothing is gained, as experience has shown, by retaining the 
political element which they now possess; obviously, there. 
fore, if a change in the character of those functions is to be 
made, it should be in the direction of making them more 
Royal. We have always advocated the establishment of q 
Royal residence in Ireland; but if it is impossible, or ex. 
tremely difficult, for the Sovereign to reside for a portion of 
every year in a palace in Ireland, in the same way that Queen 
Victoria spent so many weeks every year at Balmoral, then 
the next best thing is for a member of the Royal family 
to have his home in Ireland. The formation of a new 
Ministry in the year in which the King is crowned is, as 
we have said, the best possible opportunity for changing 
present conditions. : 








If any evidence were needed to clinch the argument 
that a closer acquaintance with Royalty would be of moral 
and material benefit to Ireland particularly, and as a con- 
sequence to the United Kingdom as a whole, we should 
find it in the general attitude of the Irish people towards 
the Throne. Of late years—since the marvellous per 
sonality of Queen Victoria raised the Throne to an entirelr 
different level, as regards reverence, love, and loyalty from 
the people, from that which it held in the days of the 
Georges—Ireland has seen very little of the Throne’s 
representatives. When she has been permitted to see 
them she has been honestly, even enthusiastically, 
delighted. It is true that when Queen Victoria in the 
early spring of 1900 determined, in spite of the burden of 
years that she bore, to cross the water there were a few 
obscure protests made in odd corners against addresses 
of welcome. But that attitude of petty opposition was 
nothing more than the pose of inconsiderable politicians; 
the real mass of the Insh people was delighted. If the 
Irish people, quick to forgive the injury of a certain neglect, 
were glad two years ago to welcome among them the 
visible symbol of the Union; if they remembered then, as 
they did remember with pleasure, the days when the young 
Queen first drove with her Consort through the streets of 
Irish towns and over the roads of the Irish countryside, 
would it not be supposed to be at least wise and politic 
to see that the same amount—or a greater amount, since it is 
wise to give liberally, if you give at all, to dissatisfied men— 
of Royalconsiderationand attention were shown to Ireland as 
to England, Scotland, and Wales? The real position of 
England and Ireland, after years of speeches at West- 
minster, and years of tinkering at this and that panacea 
for all troubles, is still this,—that neither country inti- 
mately knows the other. But why does neither country 
know the other? Is it. not the answer that Ireland has 
not been asked to share fully in the heritages of her sister 
country ? 

We wish, however, to be quite practical in urging that 
it would be to the interest of Ireland and of the Empire 
that a Royal Prince should take up his permanent resi- 
dence in Ireland. To be practical, then, what we should 





The Lord-Lieutenancy with its present rights and | 
duties is not a political necessity. Ireland being in 





desire is this. If the political office of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy is vacated, there is £20,000 of public money to be 
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ee . . . 
devoted every year either to maintaining a _ Lord- 


Lieutenancy under the old conditions or to establishing w 
new regime. Our new regime would be the upkeeping of 
a Royal country palace in Ireland, in whatever county 
seemed most desirable to the authorities. Instead ot 
maintaining a political Lord-Lieutenant at Dublin Castle, 
we ought to have a Royal Prince living the life of a 
country gentleman. He would, of course, act as the cere- 
monial representative of the Sovereign in holding levées 
and drawing-rooms, and in other ways maintaining the 
dignity of the Throne. But more important than that, he 
would go among the people. He would make himself per- 
sonally acquainted with the inhabitants of each county by 
opening institutions and presiding at meetings in the 
principal towns: he would be the doyen of country sport, 
as he would be the patron of Irish industries; in fact, he 
would lead in Ireland very much the same kind of public 
lifeas the present King led in England when he was Prince 
of Wales. But, of course, he could not do this without 
proper provision in the way of income, and without the 
possession of a country house worthy of his position as the 
representative of the Throne. His residence should be as 
gplendid and dignified as the castles in which our late 
Sovereign from time to time took up her residence in 
England and Scotland. It would be right, therefore, to 
purchase some beautiful and historic Irish demesne, 
and if a castle sufficiently worthy of a Royal Prince’s 
position did not already exist upon it, to erect such 
a castle from public funds. With a Royal Prince 
actually in permanent residence in Ireland a good 
deal might happen which is not now possible. ‘The 
King and Queen themselves would be able to visit 
[reland not merely with the idea of making a short tour of 
the principal towns of one or two counties, but as guests 
staying for several weeks. Other important consequences 
would follow. People in England are always looking out 
for new places in which to spend holidays, and although 
the advice ‘Go to Ireland” is often given, it is not as 
generally followed as it might be, partly because it is 
not fashionable. If a Royal Prince were in residence in 
Ireland, not only would important and influential guests 
be perpetually visiting the palace itself, but it would be 
likely to become the fashion for Englishmen to spend a 
few weeks in Ireland every year, just as it is to-day the 
fashion to spend holidays in Scotland. More money would 
be spent in the country. Rich men desirous of possessing 
a country estate among magnificent scenery would build 
houses and lay out grounds. Such estates would need 
servants for their upkeep, and the Irish peasantry in the 
neighbourhood would find it quite as possible to earn good 
wages in Kerry as in New York. ‘There would arise a 
need for more roads and better railways, and when once 
the need was felt, sooner or later the money would 
beforthcoming. In short, the country would be developed, 
and with such adevelopment would it be unreasonable to hope 
for greatercontentment among the people,—thecontentment 
that comes with material prosperity If there were spent 
as much money in Connaught and Munster as is spent in 
Ulster, would Ulster be the only contented province ? 
The work of the Congested Districts Board has produced 
excellent results, but what is wanted in Ireland is not 
merely work, but recognition. If Englishmen could be 
induced not only to visit, but to live and to spend money 
in, Ireland, the latent capabilities of the country would be 
opened out and increased to a degree which could never be 
the consequence of mere legislation, much less of strict 
government. And to induce Englishmen to recognise the 
possibilities of Ireland, regarded asa country in which to 
live, we believe nothing would be more effective than the 
establishing of a country palace in which a Royal Prince 
should permanently reside. 








THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KINGSHIP. 


PART from those repetitions of history that ave due to 

the play of identical forces on identical social condi- 

tions, and are therefore in a great measure accidental, or, to 
speak more strictly, coincidental, there appear to exist in the 
unfolding of events certain periodic repetitions that are very 
remarkable. While early instinctive worship of Nature, for 


instance, opens one period, the intellectual worship of Nature 
would seem to open another, and we may well believe that we are 





| display of superb physical qualities and by the assumption of 


now on the threshold of a third period, when what may be called 
the spiritual worship of Nature will result in the rapid conver- 
gence of religion and science. Again, the earliest form of society 
appears to have been, not the unit of family, but the aggrega- 
tion of a somewhat small number of persons in communities 
founded upon the necessity of mutual protection from the wild 
things of the earth. We find a second period when the prin- 
ciple of communism, asserting itself chiefly in the monasteries 
and nunneries of various religions, reappears as an intellectual 
and spiritual protest and union against the manners of society. 
A third period may be said to have opened with the extra- 
ordinary development of altruism that took place during the 
nineteenth century. Altruism is in effect the placing at the 
disposal of the community of all spiritual, intellectual, and 
material gifts that tend towards the salvation of society, and 
is not other in kind than the communism of the savage or the 
asceticism of the monk. Further examples of social periodicity 
might easily be given, and perhaps the most remarkable of 
these is the conception of kingship. 

The events of the last two months—the paraphernalia of a 
great festival, the sudden sickness of the King on the eve 
of his Coronation, the abrupt change from national merry- 
making to universal gloom, the further transition to the 
almost completely religious Coronation ceremonial which takes 
place to-day—throw the mind into active contemplation of this 
conception. We can imagine an intelligent and inquisitive 
child, its curiosity and wonder aroused by the many signs of 
preparation for the great event, and by the Jand-wide dis- 
appointment involved in its temporary failure, pondering to 
itself with wide-eyed seriousness as to the meaning of it all. 
ff he has already passed through the stage of education 
that consists in the lugubrious perusal of dreary school 
manuals miscalled histories, he will have upon his mental 
retina a procession of anthropomorphic monsters whom he 
can name to you in placid succession as the Kings and 
Queens of England. He will, therefore, question himself with 
a prejudice, let us say, in favour of Richard the Lion-hearted, 
but he will do so not less ignorantly than his unread sister. 
Indeed, all of us to-day, Indians and Sikhs and Cingalese, 
and dwellers in far-off Japan and China, in Canada and 
America, in New Zealand and Australia, in Southern Africa 
and Rhodesia, in Egypt and all parts of Europe and the home 
isles, Christians, Mahommedans, Buddhists, and infidels, are in 
various fashions asking : What isa King, that we should crown 
him ? The most part of us, being English subjects first, and 
philosophers, if at all, afterwards, are inclined to rest upon the 
Act of Settlement, and to refer all inquirers, young or old, 
to Statute 12 & 13, Will. IIT., cap. 2, whereby we owe our 
allegiance to a descendant, joined in communion with the Church 
of England as by law established, of James the Wise of Eng- 
land and of Scotland. The Act of Settlement is indeed a com- 
forting fact, an integral part of the broad and deep foundations 
that bear the weighty political structure of the Empire. But 
this important Act does not, nor could any statute or consti- 
tution whatsoever, vouchsafe us any satisfactory explanation 
of kingship. It assumes the existence, and by implication, 
we presume, declares the necessity, of a Monarch; it assures 
us that the English King shall be subject to certain political 
limitations dictated by the wisdom and experience of old days, 
but it tells us little of that centripetal tendency in man which 
is called loyalty, or of that force of attraction and control 
which is the essential element in kingship. 

We have said that the operation of a periodie law 
seems to be as visible in the growth of kingship as it 
is in the development of most other great social ideas. 
The form of the idea changes; the fact, the substance, 
to snatch a phrase from the schoolmen, of the idea re- 
mains, or rather recurs. In all societies that have developed, 


_akingly epoch prepared an era of aristocracy that replaced 


the splendid but isolated personalities of individual rulers, 
The idea of a dynasty is so closely associated in many 
minds with the conception of a King that the root-idea 
of a dominant and self-imposed personality is forgotten, 
“ Sovereignty is a tempest of the soul,” says Robert Burton, 
quoting from Gregory; and that tempest in its fiercest form 
raged round the birth of political institutions as we under- 
stand them. It was the personality of an individual, exhibited 
at the opening of one period in this or that society by the 
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semi-divine attributes, that made the kingdom with all its 
political possibilities. From such a beginning we can trace 
most of the institutions with which we are familiar, centralisa- 
tion and decentralisation following each other like heart-heats 
in a great leviathan. It is cugious to watch the weakening of 
the central force as the inevitable aristocratic or feudal period 
draws out from kingship the power that has been collected 
with such fierce physical effort, with such astute ferocity ; but 
it is still more remarkable to observe the failure by exhaustion 
of feudalism, and the sudden opening of a second regal period 
with all the forces of society once more centralised in a person 
who has assumed unto himself, such is the humour of things, 
Divine Right. We can now afford to hide the divine right of 
Kings away in that dusty pharmacopoeia of social remedies at 
which we have almost forgotten to smile. It was not always 
so. The men, for instance, who in England swept away 
Feudalism and King-makers, the King and Queen who with the 
besom of grasped authority swept political Popery out of 
England, were not persons to smile about. It was something 
to have a head on one’s shoulders, a grave head, in those days. 
The Monarchs who developed the doctrine of Divine Right did 
so with a personal vigour of enunciation, with a revelation of 
unflinching will and of unbreakable character, that opened the 
minds of men once more to the meaning of kingship as a 
central force, not in itself necessarily political or institutional, 
but generating both institutions and policies. 


Then we see this second period slowly develop, and can 
watch, for the process in our European society has taken 
place within the range of modern history, the decentralisation 
and dissipation of the gathered forces of Royalty. It was 
now democracy and not aristocracy, it was the representative 
and not the feudal idea, that in this second period drew away 
from the King that power which had been centralised with 
such unsparing intellectual vigour. Under such circum- 
stances—circumstances that seemed to threaten the extinction 
of the aristocracy as well as of the Crown—a struggie ever 
growing in bitterness was inevitable. The progress of steady 
loss, the prophetic fear of ultimate defeat, made the burden of 
kingship almost insufferable. Montaigne in his remarkable 
essay, “De J'inégalité qui est entre nous,’ dwells on the 
nothingness of kingship in its relation to the inward life; 
while Paseal, who shows in many ways the influence of 
Montaigne’s philosophy, urges with strange insistence the 
necessity of diverting a King from the examination and con- 
sideration of his real self. Pascal felt, indeed, that the flood 
of democracy would at last sweep away the throne. “The 
power of Kings,” he says, “is based both on the reason and 
the folly of the people, and mainly on their folly.” Not all 
the praise that Voltaire could shower in his “ Henriade” 
on the “siécle heureux de Louis” could disguise the fact that 
the strength of kingship was fast departing. If Louis the 
Magnificent could not break the tide there was but little hope 
for his successors. Yet it was Louis XV. that gave us 
the most emphatic declaration of divine right ever uttered: 
“We only hold our crown from God; legislative power belongs 
to the King alone, without dependence and without partition.” 
And so the second regal period went its way; the “ Twilight 
of Kings” seemed at hand, and men on all sides affirmed that 
freedom could only be free if draped in a cloak Republican. 
Singers before sunrise verily believed that the dawn would 
break upon a throneless earth. 

Yet it was not to be. The age of democratic institutions 
was destined to give kingship its greatest opportunity. 
Heroic kingship passed away when the need for a forceful 
organisation of society ceased; kingship by divine right was 
swept away by a democratic and philosophic age that felt the 
claim to be ridiculous or harmful, or both. But kingship 
remains, and though it is no longer either practically militant 
or political, though it no longer has the determining voice 
in the policy of the State or in the deliberations of the 
Legislature, yet it is in no sense anachronistic. In the 
evolution of the race certain organs of the body survive, 
though their functions have been abolished, and there are 
those who believe that kingship is such an organ in the body 
politic. A greater social error could scarcely be enunciated. 
A King in a great State has become, or, let us say, has the 
opportunity of becoming, once again the “ Host-leader”’; not, 
it is true, in the sense that that phrase is used with reference 


When all is said and done it is not the leading of armies 4; 
not legislation, but it is the temper, the manners, the re ig 
conceptions, the religious aspirations of the people led 
battle or legislated for, that matter. The King’s sword ‘ 
sheathed, the King’s political voice is silenced, but he is th 
Leader of the Host. In the fierce light that beats upon ie 
he is visible to the meanest of his subjects, to be an ensam se 
and a pattern upon which they will unconsciously frame “i 
good or for evil, their political, their social, and their id 
aspirations and hopes. That is, we believe, the Significance 
of modern kingship. This view, indeed, seems to us to have 
been strikingly emphasised by the outburst of honest sorrow 
that followed the news of the sudden and dangerous illnes; 
of King Edward VIL, by the unfeigned joy with which the 
nation has watched his rapid restoration to health, and by the 
delight that is shown in the fact that he has at last been 
crowned, by the side of his Queen, King of this great Empire, 





ROADS OF EMPIRE. 

rANHEY ave still in their places, many of them, those nighty 

rivets that the Romans drove aforetime wherewith to 
hold together the greatest Empire that the world had then 
seen. ‘They are wonderful things to look and tread upon; 
wonderful also if only as indications of the dogged strength 
of the race that builded them, that ploughed, straight as a 
dart, across villainous country, to bring up at last at the 
desired goal, defiant of obstacles; wonderful too in the 
power which they have to kindle even the most sluggish 
imagination. For men who have themselves lived ang 
toiled upon the outskirts in the new raw lands it is evey 
a fascinating task to picture Britain—to-day the “eye, 
the soul of Europe,” the centre of a mighty civilisa. 
tion, the heart of a vast Empire—as it was long ago 
when the Romans suffered exile there with little gladness, 
cursing the awful climate, yet finding solace for all their 
privations and their griefs in the extraordinary interest of the 
work which lay to their hands,—just as do the banished ciyil 
servants of our own time. And the principal instrument by 
means of which the Romans sought to open up the jungles of 
Britain, to spread their influence, to render ubiquitous the 
tiny forces of the conquerors, was the same as that which we 
employ for like ends to-day,—roads, the first fetters which 
civilisation imposes upon the unrestricted freedom of a savage 
land. 
And, indeed, if the British domination were to vanish as 
completely as that of the Romans has done, the roads 
which we have driven through countless wildernesses, across 
wastes of forests, up and down the slopes of mountain 
ranges which have stood as barriers between man and 
man since the beginning of things, would still remain to 
tell the younger nations what manner of men were these 
English who ruled so large a fragment of the earth. For 
just as the dominion which we exercise over the subject 
peoples is wiser, more subtle, more scientific than was that of 
the Romans, just as it is our object to circumvent, rather than 
to break ruthlessly through, the obstacles that stay us, so the 
roads we build bear the imprint of a keener intelligence, a 
deeper knowledge, and a higher skill than ever the Romans 
possessed. For with the old world-conquerors the primitive 
instinct still held its force,—the instinct that sends men, who 
desire to make their way from point to point, to the top of 
every hill and to the foot of every decline that they chance 
upon on their journey. The present writer holds in his 
memory many an aching recollection of tramps under- 
taken along the footpaths traced through the wilderness 
by the natives who dwell therein. One such march stands 
out pre-eminent, a march from the lower to the upper valley 
of the Pagalan river in Northern Borneo. On every side 
wastes of rank lalang grass spread away to the spurs of the 
foothills, the dry, crudely tinted blades receiving, refracting, 
and multiplying the merciless heat. For ten miles at a stretch 
there was no drop of water to assuage our raging thirst; amid 
that huddle of grass-clad hills no single tree arose to give us 
the protection of even a few square inches of shade; and at 
the end of an unspeakable day’s travail it was calculated that 
we had climbed up and down more than five thousand feet of 
vertical height, though never at any one time had we reached 
an elevation of more than five hundred feet above the level of 





to kingship in heroic times, but in a larger and a nobler way. 
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lley! A modern engineer would have found little diffi- 
orming bis way almost on the dead level amid those 
countless hills, but primitive men are content to expend upon 
the exertion of climbing much of that energy which were 
petter employed in evading unnecessary ascents. _And the 
Roman, who, in spite of all his attainments, was still at the 
beginning of things, was in this respect not greatly the 
superior of the savages of Borneo. He drove his roads 
straight ; he built them with immense solidity ; but he put 
the most elementary rules of road-making at defiance, and he 
get in England an infamous example. 

For in this country we remain content with cruel gradients 
suchas would never be tolerated in the outskirts of the British 
Empire. As a general rule, if the land be hilly the roads 
switehback up and down the inclines without any apparent 
attempt to improve upon their natural steepness. The 
advisability of cutting ascents and descents out of existence 
by skilful contouring does not easily present itself to the 
British imagination, and seemingly when a hill has been 
labelled “Dangerous for Cyclists” the County Council or 
Municipality responsible for it conceives that the whole duty 
of man has been undeniably, nay triumphantly, performed. 

There may, perhaps, be some excuse found for this in the 
fact that to-day in England so few travel by road and so many 
by rail; but in the new lands roads are the great civilisers, 
and roads, if they are to perform their functions, must 
he of a nature to attract rather than to repel traffic. 
Therefore, in such countries some of the finest roads 
in the world may be seen running amid the most pic- 
turesque aud seemingly incongruous surroundings. They 
cling to the sides of mountains; they thread their way 
through wildernesses of primeval forest,—through the un- 
touched world, straight from the hand of its Maker; and few 
more curious sensations can be experienced than that of lighting 
suddenly upon such aroad after many days spent in wandering 
through the eternal jungles. There it runs—a white-hot 
ribbon stretched athwart the face of the land like a solid sun- 
beam—six inches of good broken metalling above half as 
many of sound bottoming, with an inch or so of binding 
atop, the whole steam-rolled into a solid mass faithful to its 
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ruling gradient of one in thirty, upon whose adamant surface | 
the tread of the mightiest of the forest beasts can leave no | 
trail. On either side the trunks of huge trees lie felled and 


rotting,—symbols of the death which progress brings to herald 
a newer and an ampler life; and soon that slender white line 
traced across the wilderness will render the deepest fastnesses 
of Nature accessible to man, and perhaps will change com- 
pletely the character of a State and people. 

But even on the outskirts of the Empire men are not long 
content with roads, and speedily they begin to hunger for 
railways. We white folk preach aloud the doctrines—rank 
heresies in the ears of the indolent folk we rule—that time is 
money and speed almost everything. Therefore of recent 
years there has been a tendency to regard roads with less and 
less favour; it has been felt that as a means of communication 
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neither of these things to quite the same degree. Rushing 
through a country at the rate of many miles an hour does not 
appreciably add to your knowledge of it or of its people; the 
wilderness between station and station, unless it be already 
tapped by roads, profits little from the fact that a line of rails 
has been laid through it, and the value of frontages, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of stations, cannot compare with 
the average that prevails where the land lies upon a main 
highway. 

Tn these circumstances, all who are interested in the opening 
up of undeveloped territories must welcome cordially anything 
which, by reinstating them in the public estimation, gives to 
| roads a new lease of life; and nothing short of this has been 
effected by the sudden introduction of motor-cars into even the 
most distant corners of the earth. A machine which can 
cover a distance of a couple of hundred miles or so per diem 
without difficulty or inconvenience, which requires no specially 
laid permanent way for its accommodation, and which is 
equally suitable for the transport of individuals and the 
carrying of heavy goods, has disclosed to us a new use for the 
ordinary macadamised road. Without disturbing the slow- 
moving, ease-lovine native in his bullock-cart, motor-cars 
have almost reconciled the hustle-ridden European to the 
absence of railways. In future, we may feel sure, the 
road will have its full chance before it is replaced by 
rails; no one will hesitate to spend money upon it 
through a desire to save up for a possible but visionary rail- 
way; and the enormous civilising influence which only a road 
can exert in a new country will no longer be sacrificed on the 
altar of the latter-day idol—mere Speed. Therefore, though 
in England many of us still suffer the motor-car ungladly, 
though it adds nothing to the beauty of our streets or to the 
comfort of our traffic, though our Legislature still imposes 
absurd restrictions upon the pace at which it may travel and 
cannot be rid of a wish to persecute its devotees, it undoubtedly 
has conferred and is conferring a great benefit upon the 
Empire at large. At home it may continue to be to a great 
extent the plaything of the rich, but on the outskirts, where 
men take life and all things else more seriously, it is destined 
to become one of the most efficient instruments in the hands 
of the greatest civilising power that Almighty God has ever 
brought into being in this His world. 








THE INCREASE OF ENGLISH GAME. 


ORD GRANBY contributes an article to the Badminton 
Magazine for this month which has greatly interested 

both sportsmen and landowners. It is a brief survey 
of the yield of game on certain well-known estates 
|from the beginning of the last century to the present 
The records are from the game books kept on 
different properties belonging to successive Dukes of Rut- 
land, most of which still remain in the hands of the great 


| house of which Lord Granby is the eldest son, ground of 


| which he possesses the minute knowledge and power of com- 


they are too slow for modern requirements, and men have | parison gained by constantly shooting the moors, fields, and 


been tempted to defer their construction until sufficient funds | covers. 


should be available for the building of a railway once and 
for all. 

This is unquestionably regrettable, because roads in a new 
country are, in some respects, far more valuable than rails. 
Unlike the latter, they open up every inch of the country 
through which they run; they can be joined at any point; 
shops built by their side, gardens and plantations cleared 
along their line, are not dependent upon occasional stations; 
the men who use them can break their journeys when and 


where they choose; and thus they promote human intercourse | 


to an extent that no railway can pretend to do. When once 
a country has been developed by roads, and when these cheaper 
and simpler means of communication have been proved to be 
inadequate to cope with the traffic, then, and not till then, 
should railways begin to take their place or to supplement 
them. It must be borne in mind that roads in lands which 
have hitherto known nothing better than footpaths serve a 
double purpose,—they render accessible the virgin forests into 
which men have never penetrated, and they familiarise distant 
tribes with one another in a fashion which was formerly im- 
possible, and which undoubtedly makes for a better mutual 
anderstunding, and therefore for peace. A railway does 





The figures tell a story of quite phenomenal 
| increase in a valuable bye-product of land, obtained 
at the present time with absolutely no detriment to the 


| interests of the cultivator, while to the owner it is a source 


either of revenue or amusement, and affords the public 
| during the winter months absolutely the cheapest form of 
| first-class food purchasable in the market. A brace of 
| pheasants bought at five shillings are more economical 
_and yield more meat than either fowls or ducks of average 
size. 

The extraordinary neglect of shooting, especially of covers, 
in the early part of the last century is shown by the very 
striking figures from Belvoir Castle, which show that the 
| protection of the woods from vermin and the art of obtaining 
| even a good head of wild pheasants were either not known or 
| quite neglected at one of the greatest English country seats. 
| “ One Duke, one pheasant,” seems to have been a fair average 
| statement of the sport enjoyed, and of its distribution among 
| distinguished guests. On January 18th, 1804, the Duke of 
| Rutland and the Hon. W. Howard killed one pheasant apiece, 

and nothing else, ina day's cover shooting at Belvoir! This 
was not a particularly bad day, for such entries form the large 
Wajority in the Belvoir game books in 1802. 1803, and 1804. 
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On January 4th, 1804, the Duke of Rutland gave “Beau” 
Brummell and Mr. T. Thoroton a day at Belvoir on a beat 
not named, when the total bag was one pheasant, one hare, 
and one woodcock, of which the Duke shot the woodcock. Mr. 
Thoroton the pheasant, and “Beau” Brummell the hare. 
Apparently these woods were almost bare of game, holding 
no rabbits, and almost no hares or pheasants. Lord 
Granby is able to give a very interesting comparison of the 
game held by the same covers when shot to-day and in 1806. 
In “ Middlesdale” and certain other woods, and on the ground 
adjacent, three guns, of whom the Duke of Rutland was one, 
had eight partridges, six hares, and five pheasants. Three 
guns, shooting another set of covers on a subsequent day, ob- 
tained four hares and three pheasants, Any one who knows 
the duiness and depression of shooting covers holding practi- 
cally nothing will appreciate acutely the unutterable boredom 
of such a day as the last mentioned. It means firing about one 
shot in an hourand a half at most, though perhaps the partridges 
may have given a little relief to the business. On the same 
ground in January, 1901, a hundred and sixty-eight wild 
pheasants were killed in a day, no pheasants being reared on 
that beat at all. From the covers which in 1806 gave four 
hares and three pheasants, five hundred and twenty-four 
pheasants were shot, but part of these were artificially 
reared. The first item, where a hundred and sixty-eight wild 
birds take the place of six, is perhaps the most striking. It 
shows, what is the fact, that it is now difficult to find woods 
on any estates in a part of the country occupied by men 
of means in which there is not a good head of wild 
pheasants, or in which a fair stock could not be produced in a 
single season at a very moderate outlay. The grouse and 
partridge records of the Rutland estate show a no less 
remarkable advance in the yield of game. The properties of 
which Lord Granby quotes the records are the famous Long- 
shaw Moors in Derbyshire, and the equally famous partridge 
manor of Cheveley, on the borders of Suffolk and Cambridge, 
recently sold by the Duke of Rutland to Colonel McCalmont. 
In 1826 the Longshaw Moors provided sport for two guns for 
twelve days at the figure of twenty-eight grouse per day and 
giving a total of three hundred and forty-two birds. In 1895 
seven thousand grouse were shot on these moors, somewhat 
enlarged by purchases of useful additions. At Cheveley 
the bag of partridges in twenty-three days was six 
hundred and fifty-two. In 1834 a great improvement 
was shown, fourteen hundred and forty-three being obtained 
in twenty-two days. But in 1887, the last season in 
which the estate remained the property of the Duke of 
Rutland, three thousand birds were bagged, and four days of 
mixed shooting on this property in 1895 yielded three thousand 
six hundred and thirteen head. 


When we remember that the old bad days of wretched sport 
and empty covers were concurrent with a ferocious game law, 
which, while it limited the right of sporting to persons owning 
not less than a hundred acres in land, made poaching a felony 
punishable by transportation, and permitted the setting of 
horrible man-traps and spring-guns in the woods, it is im- 
possible not to note with intense satisfaction that the splendid 
shooting of to-day is as democratic as an omnibus or a railway 
train. It can be enjoyed by every one who can pay for it. It 
is shared by all classes, from the Royal Dukes to their trades- 
men. It is put up for sale or letting in market overt. The 
greatest nobles in the country let their shooting, and commonly 
rent from each other for change of ground and scene. The 
provision of pheasants’ eggs for setting has become a lucrative 
and important industry, pursued on every scale, great and 
small, from the great game farms turning out eggs by the 
hundred thousand, to the cottagers of Buckinghamshire who | 
keep balf-a-dozen hen pheasants ina pen in their back-garden. 
Business men in London and the other great towns find that 
nothing “takes them out of themselves” so completely and with 
so little over-fatigue afterwards as shooting. It is believed that 
the money taken into the country und spent in “ week-end” 
shooting, putting up at country hotels, and carriage hire 
amounts to at least £3,000 a week from London alone during 
the months from September to February. The indirect 
return to the public in the form of food purchasable at less 
than cost price is prodigious, though owing to the closeness of 
the markets, especially Leadenhall, the returns of game sent 


killed off a single great Suffolk estate last year. One j; 
Sussex was credited with carrying fifteen thousand birds at the 
beginning of N ovember. These figures are quoted not in the 
least with the object of extolling great bags per diem, The 
thing is distinctly overdone in many places, there being 
great deal too much to shoot at. But in spite of the we 
improvements in the game-producing power of the country it 
is sate to say that there are still twenty properties where the 
money spent is not as well spent as it might be, as 
against one in which the rearing and preserving are 
pushed to excess. Where, then, does the “ other side” come in? 
What are the drawbacks to the gradual investment of thig 
country with some of the attributes of a vast game preserva? 
Does any one suffer? And if so, who? These are questions 
which may cheerfully be answered in the negative. We are 
in thorough agreement with Lord Granby that the Groung 
Game Acts came as a blessing in disguise, both to Owners 
and renters of shootings. It gave the tenant a reasonable 
guarantee and power to protect himself against the only 
mischievous form of game. It took away an endless occasion of 
bad feeling, and it put what was formerly rather an anomalous 
set of rights on a business footing. Lord Granby notes that 
after the first reaction hares are beginning to increase again on 
many estates, the tenants having found it quite possible, and 
to their advantage, to establish good relations which are not 
abused. Ifa tenant’s crops suffer from over-preservation of 
pheasants or partridges by the owner or shooting lessee, he 
practically finds no difficulty in getting consideration or 
compensation. But winged game only does damage in yery 
exceptional places and under special circumstances, [Ty 
gricultural England there is such a vast supply of natural 
food, such as grubs and insects, as well as the immense 
wastage of fallen grain, beans, peas, and other seeds on the 
stubbles, that partridges and pheasants find abundance 
of food spread broadeast without injuring growing farm 
produce. The writer this year examined the contents 
of the crop of a young partridge accidentally killed by 
u reaping machine. There was not an atom of vegetable 
matter either in the crop or gizzard; the former held nothing 
but large fat uphides or green-fly, and the latter contained 
only fragments of beetles. The position of shooting seems 
to become more securely established every year. 


a 
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THE VERNACULAR SAYINGS OF OUR 
CORONATION VISITORS. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The very interesting article on ‘“ Civilisation” in the 
Spectator of July 19th, with, for text, the utterance of the 
potentate of Morocco, suggests to me that you may care to 
hear some more of the vernacular sayings of the Indian visitors. 
On the sad reason for the postponement of the Coronation, 
said one Sikh soldier: “What was the Badshah’s Body 
Guard doing to let any one approach the Badshah with a 
knife? The Lord of the Empire should have had Sikhs for 
his Body Guard,—the thing could not then have been 
possible!” For knife of surgery was to him “unknowe”; 
and chira gaya (a eutting into) has a sadly assassin sound to 
an Eastern. Perhaps this suspicion lent all the more fervour 
to their prayers for his Majesty’s recovery. At Hampton 
Court they fasted and prayed, and celebrated the Sacrament 
of Runjeet Singh. ‘“ What was that?” I asked. “We 
mixed together rice and sugar and flour, and after much 
fasting and praying for the King’s recovery, we distributed 
this confection to the poor. But it bas a meaning.” 
~ Tell me the meaning,” I begged. “It says to God,‘ We 
would offer the plenty (rice), and the sweetness (sugar), and 
even the necessaries (flour) of our lives to buy this boon of 
Thee,’ was the answer. Of the fact that (so they believed) 
there were Sikhs in every detachment of the troops sent to 
England they were very proud. “ Every regiment had to have 
its flavouring of good soldiers,” they reflected. As every one 
knows, the Sikhs are a religious sect, worshippers of one God, 
as well asa race of warriors, and this fact is crystallised in 
the greeting of Sikh to Sikh :— 

“ Sivi Guruji ke khalisa. 
Wah! Siri Guruji ka fatah!” 





in and sold are unobtainable. Ten thousand pheasants were 


Of which a free translation wou!d be :— 
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“J greet you by the purity of our Faith, ; 
‘And indeed by the victory of our Faith. 

Or, as my Sikh said to me :— _ 

«Tse but the word ‘ Victory "—Victory is the ‘Good morning 
and ‘Good evening * of Sikhdom”’! -_ 
Of Runjeet Singh they told me many delightful legends. 
One was a veritable Red Sea story :—* In one of the Northern 
engagements Runjeet Singh and all his army had to cross a 
stream whereof the waters were impassably high. Runjeet 
Singh, nothing daunted, rode into the very middle of the 
stream sitting on his elephant ; and you may know how high 
the waters were by this—that they came even to his knee 
there, as he ‘bestrode’ the tallest of his elephants. ‘Cross! 
said he to his men, nevertheless. And they crossed. But so 
oreat was the favour of God on Runjeet Singh that the waters 
did not damp so much as a stitch of their clothing. And all 
the time Runjeet Singh sat on his elephant in the midst of 
the stream. But, certain Mahommedans who believed not in 
the God of the Sikhs andin Runjeet Singh, feared to cross, and 
were drowned because of their unbelief.” Perhaps no Western 
quite understands the feeling Indians have towards their 
Sovereign. It is a loyalty which is also a worship. In a few 
years, in remote Indian villages, T doubt not that I shall find 
2 legend of the miracle which God performed for our King- 
Emperor when he was ill, and which his loyal Sikhs were per- 
mitted, because of their belief, to witness with their very own 
eves on the occasion of their visit to his Crowning. There is 
one Purdahnishin lady in London at the present moment,— 


only one; and she keeps strict seclusion. “You could not | 


see the King, of course,” said some one, discussing the practice 
of the Purdah with her, “ for the King is a man!” © That is 
different,” was the decided answer. “I could. The King és 
newt toGod!” “Godand the King”—to the reverent religious 
Eastern ‘tis one act of faith. “Do you like England?” I 
asked of a warrior from the frontier. “I like England,” was 
the reply, courteous and characteristic, “I like England. 
All know of England is the City of London. I hate the 
City of London!” “Why?” Ilaughed. He pointed to the 
ceiling. “There is that between me and God. If the hour of 
prayer should find me in Piccadilly, could I spread my mat 
and pray? ..... And the very trees are different. In our 
country, as you know, the sap in the tree and the blood in our 
veins are part of onelijfe...... No one seems to feel this 
about the trees in the Park. How can they? In this London 
people live in layers, like Kabul grapes packed for transport. 
And the trees seem to know the difference. The 
very thoughts of the people are—merchandise. ‘They have 
not learnt the common language of Nature. Yes! the trees 
know, and are sad. The skies and the stars know.” ..... That 
is why the skies weep so often, no doubt. ‘“‘ We like the air and 
the water of this place, hut the manners of the inhabitants are 
somewhat eccentric,” was the summary of another group, 
upon the attentions of an English street-boy crowd. But the 
remark was limited to the street-boy, for all Indians alike 
speak of their great sense of the kindness and hospitality 
shown them. And though the well-laden boats will soon be 
ploughing the seas of separation, outward-hound, once more, 
that the Empire has been welded closer together in these 
months of sojourning, both those who go and those who stay 
can scarce help realising.—I am, Sir, &e., 
CORNELIA SORABSJI. 
x2 Victoria Grove, Kensington, W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





ITALY AND TRIPOLI. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir—In your article “Lord Lansdowne on Italy,” in the 
Spectator of July 26th, the concluding words appear to me to 
accurately define the situation. I do not believe that the 
British Foreign Secretary intended to discourage Italian 
aspirations in Tripoli; but I do believe he was justified in 
insisting on the maintenance of the status quo, in view of the 
fact that Italy has been for some time past seriously contem- 
plating—indeed, according to the Italian papers, actually 
organising an expedition for—the occupation of Tripoli. I 
agree entirely with your view, that an Italian occupation of 
Tripcli—fraught, as inevitably it would be, with issues auite 


| 


beyond the power of Italy to control—would serve British 


| interests in the Mediterranean and North Africa; it would 
| also help to preserve the present balance of power. 


My im- 


| pression is that for at least a year past the Cabinets of 
| Europe have been amicably discussing the situation in North 
| Africa, in view of the eventual alienation of Mohammedan 











suzerainship—probably on the death of the Sultan—and the 
substitution of European Protectorates; while appearances 


favour .the assumption that the Powers are agreed, 
in principle, on the main points at issue. One of these 
is the Italian occupation of Tripoli, to which France, 


the only ostensible rival, has given her adherence. The 
welcome rapprochement between Italy and France, the entente 
cordiale between Portugal and Great Britain, and the present 
attitude of Spain are all faets to confirm this view. The 
success and, as most of us believe, the permanence of our rule 
in Egypt have greatly facilitated an amicable solution of the 
problems that vitally concern the Mediterranean Powers. 
These problems depend so largely on the identity of interests, 
which has always been so manifest, between the Kingdom of 
Italy and Great Britain that the present estrangement 
between the two countries is greatly to be deplored. It 
arose, I think, on account of the misinterpretation of the 
Anglo-French Declaration of March 2lst, 1899. This Con- 
vention was misread in Italy to imply the recognition, in 
principle, of Tripoli as a French sphere of influence. But 
Tripoli, being a Turkish vilayet, cannot, technically speaking, 
fall within the sphere of a European Power, the Sultan 
himself being a signatory of the Berlin Act of 1885. Clause I. 
of this Anglo-French Agreement, containing the usual self- 
denying ordinances, is specifically restricted to “the line of 
frontier defined in the following paragraph,’—that is to say, 
south of the fifteenth parallel. If, as our Italian friends 
assumed, it applied to the regions delimited in Clause III.— 
thatis to say, north of the fifteenth parallel—and therefore threw 
open Tripoli to the exclusive policy of France, the acceptance of 
such an interpretation would reciprocally exclude France from 
acquiring “territory or political influence” in the Libyan Desert 
orim Egypt Proper. Asa matter of fact, the delimited zones in 
Clause IIL, by “starting” from the southern frontier of 
Fezzan, the true Hinterland of Tripoli—namely, ‘from the 
point of intersection of the Tropic of Cancer with the six- 
teenth degree of East longitude”—and running south-east 
and south to the frontier of Darfur, impliedly excludes 
Tripoli from delimitations, even in principle, that concern 
third parties ; or, in other words, the Ottoman Empire. In 
short, the effect of this Declaration is to leave the Libyan 
Desert within the Egyptian sphere, and to respect the status 
quo in Tripoli. That Egypt herself has no ambition to enter 
the Libyan Desert may be judged from the fact that her 


' “ancient boundary” towards Tripoli has been tacitly with- 


drawn so as to exclude Jarabub, the sanctuary and fortress 
of the Senussi, although in all published maps (even in that 
accompanying Sir Edward Hertslet’s authoritative work) 
Jarabub is placed within the Egyptian frontier. As a result 
of my visit to the Oasis of Sieva in 1898, when I attempted 
to reach Jarabub, I learned that the frontier recognised 
by the Senussi Sheikhs, and not disputed by the Egyptian 
Government, is drawn only ten miles to the west of Sieva 
town, and extends northwards to the Gulf of Solum, 
as shown on my map. In conclusion, will you, Sir, 
permit me to repeat the warning which I published in ‘ The 
Expansion of Egypt” (p. 396), that “Any European Power 
attempting to occupy Tripoli would inevitably find itself in 
opposition to the Senussi, whose base of communications is 
now established at Bengazi. Should any attempt be made to 
eut off their supplies of arms and ammunition which freely 
enter at this port, under the averted eyes of Turkish officials, 
such an attempt would in itself be sufficient to rouse the 
Senussi to revolt, the consequences of which would injuriously 
affect every State holding territory in North Africa. It would 
be in the highest degree unwise, on the part of Italy or of 
France, to take any steps to change the status quo in Tripoli, 
which, anomalous as it may be, is fraught with serious issues 
to Egypt. The settlement of Tripoli involves the solution of 
the Senussi Question, which at present is dormant, though - 
big with fate.” Is it not, therefore, possible that Lord 
Lansdowne had this in view when he spoke of upholding the 
status quo in Tripoli ?—I am. Sir, &c., 
Capri. ARTHUR SILVA WHITE. 
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WHITE v. NATIVE LABOUR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In your excellent article on the future of South Africa 
in the Spectator of August 2nd I notice this remark : “ Native 
labour is never really cheap, though it always seems so.” I 
am sure every one who has had to deal with coloured labourers 
will endorse this seldom-recognised but very true proposition. 
One of the chief points that strike an observant sojourner in 
the East is the multitude of men employed on tasks which a 
few English workmen with a little simple machinery could 
easily accomplish. The wages individually may be astonish- 
ingly low—perhaps two or three pence a day—but the price 
paid for a given piece of work is very frequently much higher 
than in Europe. Japan is usually looked upon in Europe as 
industrially up-to-date. But even in that country, where 
wages are still low compared with those prevailing in the 
West, the cost of labour is high on account of its inferior 
efficiency. Take one example that may be noted by any 
casual tourist. If a house is being built in England, the 
mortar is either hoisted up by a pulley and rope or carried ina 
hod on the labourer’s shoulder. In either case it only takes one 
workman to supply each set of bricklayers. The method I have 
seen pursued in Japan is rather less economical of exertion. 
There is a great heap of mortar on the ground, and a long 
ladder reaching to the point where the builders are working. 
One labourer takes a handful of the mortar and throws it to a 
man two or three yards up the ladder, who passes it on to a 


third a little higher up. If the building is high this single | Srz,—The writer of your article in the Spectator of July 26th 


handful may pass through six or seven pairs of hands, and it 
often happens that one of the chain misses his catch, so that 
the whole ritual has to be repeated. This is in the most pro- 


gressive of Eastern countries. I leave your readers to imagine } 


the waste of energy in China and the Malay States. There I 
have often seen a couple of hundred men harnessed to some 
bulky boiler or vat, which they will haul with immense diffi- 
culty at the rate of two or three hundred yards a day. Two 
or three days may be consumed over a task that half-a-dozen 
intelligent English labourers could accomplish with some 
simple machinery in a single morning.—I am, Sir, &c., 
West Kensington Park. E. R. THompson. 





WHITE LABOUR FOR THE RAND MINES. 
{To THE Epirorn,oF THR “ SPKCTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—With reference to your note in the Spectator of 
August 2nd on the Times correspondent’s suggestion of send- 
ing out an experimental body of a thousand white labourers 
to the Rand mines, it is perhaps worth noting that the present 
is a very favourable opportunity for the experiment. The 
normal summer stagnation in the coal trade is in this district 
abnormally severe, and as a result some hundreds of men are 
perforce idle. Under these circumstances longing eyes are 
being cast towards the new El Dorado in South Africa, and 
many inquiries are being made on the subject, but as yet 
the cost of living and the present necessary restrictions 
have prevented very many from going there. It is quite 
certain that anything like a sure prospect of employment, 
with some guarantee for initial expenses, would very quickly 
attract a very ready response from the miners in these parts, 
and probably the same is true of the Northern collieries. On 
all grounds it is greatly to be hoped that some such experi- 
ment may be attempted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SourH STAFFORDSHIRE. 





MR. BALFOUR’S PROPOSED COMPROMISE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As a reader for many years of the Spectator, will you 
allow me to endorse the statement you make in the article 
entitled “Mr. Balfour’s Proposed Compromise” (July 26th) as 
to the fair and considerate treatment Dissenters have always 
received at your hands, and at the same time to point out one 
objection, overlooked in the above article, why Dissenters 
could not accept such a compromise? Who is to give the 
religious instruction to Dissenting children? Their ministers, 
already overworked, reside in the neighbouring towns, and 
have perhaps eight or ten villages under their care; whilst the 
village artisan, possibly a local preacher, could not be expected 
to give up his time for this purpose, even if competent. The 
clergyman, on the other hand, living as he often does close to 





2. oe Sees 
his schools, would find it a very easy matter to give the desi 
religious instruction. Nor is this all. Even supposing ror 
the children of Dissenting parents could be provided Fs 
there would still remain injustice in the arrangement, Th 
master, a paid servant of the State, would ultimately give the 
religious lessons to the Church children; whilst Tieiis 
would have to do the best they could with unpaid help . 
none at all. You have also ignored the question of the future 
supply of teachers,—another Nonconformist grievance left 
untouched by the proposed legislation. I have been a Head. 
Master for over forty years in both Church and Board schools 
and have noticed the mean and petty persecution that Dis. 
senting children are often subjected to in Church schools 
This letter, I know, is not worthy of publication, but the 
points mentioned in it, I fear, escaped notice in your earnest 
appeal for some compromise.—I am, Sir, &e., A. Noaxe. 

Bridge Farm, West Wellow, Romsey, Hants. 


[Our correspondent does not, we are certain, conscientiously 
desire to adopt the dog-in-the-manger attitude, but that is the 
effect of his argument. The Church shall not give religious 
instruction because the Nonconformists cannot. We do not, 
however, believe that the Nonconformists would find the 
difficulties suggested insurmountable, but if they did they 
have still their admirable Sunday-schools, and could with. 
draw their children from the daily religious instruction— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


[To rue Epiror or tue ‘“ Spectator.” 


thinks that the proposed compromise is really acceptable to 
reasonable Nonconformists. Ido not think so. But a com. 
promise is possible which would give to everybody what they 
are really aiming at, and are justly entitled to. With what 
purpose do the trustees of voluntary schools hold them? It 
is, surely, that the children of the particular denomination 
may be taught religion according to the creed of that 
denomination, and for no other purpose, for it is not sug. 
gested by anybody that the secular instruction that would be 
given by the State would not be at least as good as that 
now given by the denominations. If, therefore, that object be 
secured, the owners of the voluntary schools should he satisfied, 
while the State could have control of the secular instruction it 
provides. To accomplish this there is no need for the State 
to purchase the voluntary schools. Let them remain vested 
in their trustees, to be used absolutely freely for all religious 
purposes. Let the State pay, not only the whole expense of 
secular instruction, but also the whole expense of the main- 
tenance of the buildings, and have complete control of secular 
education. Let the State even pay a rent for the use of the 
buildings. The Church would thus get the free use of the 
buildings for Sunday-schools, and, in common with other 
denominations, the free right of entry for religious instruction 
at specified times. The rent could be employed in paying the 
church organist and choir. I believe this would be acceptable 
to Nonconformists. If it is not acceptable to the Church, I 
should like to know why.—I am, Sir, &e., 
12 Kensington Park Gardens, W. ARNOLD HERBERT. 





POLO PONIES. 
{To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—In the Spectator of July 19th I was interested to notice 
in a review of Captain Miller's excellent book on polo 
ponies that the writer took exception to the statement that 
“most polo ponies are accidents”; and I, for my own part, 
cannot help thinking that the time has come when such a con- 
tention is no longer admissible. It is possible that from their 
breaking, or from other accidental circumstances, every pony 
suitable for riding may not be a polo pony; but if it could for 
a moment be maintained that polo ponies are only accidental 
dwarfs of thoroughbred or well-bred stock, such a conclusion 
would go far towards justifying the recent action of the 
authorities in checking inter-regimental tournaments, as 
such animals can only be obtained at great cost. It may, 
however, be confidently asserted that this is not the case. 
Riding ponies from thirteen up to fourteen-two hands high, 
though they may have thoroughbred blood in their veins, 
or may even be eligible for the “General Stud Book,” 
are by no means “accidents”; but rather they are 
evidences of that prepotence which is to be exvected 
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—_———_ 
from the union of our pony blood with that of the | 
Bastern horse, whence our thoroughbreds have sprung. 
It is well known, and is indeed a_ self-evident fact, | 
that our hunters, our thoroughbreds, and others of our | 
finer-bred horses must be descended remotely from the pony | 
blood of our islands. It is therefore, as I think, quite legiti- 
mate to conclude that when we get instances of reversion to | 
the pony type in size and make and shape, we shall also get | 
the staying power, the hardiness, and the pluck under adverse 
circumstances which so strongly attracted the notice of Lord 
Kitchener during the recent war in South Africa, and induced 
him to telegraph home for horses of the polo pony stamp. It 
is to be hoped that the time has now come when the fact may 
be generally recognised that the origin of all our lighter breeds 
of horses in England is the union of the native pony with the 
Arab horse. The large size of our horses is only the result of 
a system of forcing carried on for generations which has 
proved to be injurious to every kind of animal, and, mutatis 
mutandis, to every kind of plant.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Mount, Lymington, Hants. ARTHUR CECIL. 





THE TOWER-HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 
[Vo THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”) 

Str.—I venture to draw your attention to the article on “The 
Tower-houses of Engiand” in your issue of August 2nd, and 
to point out that the tower of Tattershall Castle could not 
have taken twenty years in building, ¢f budlé by Lord Treasurer 
Cromwell, as he rose very suddenly to fame about the time of 
Wolsey’s death in 1530, and was himself executed in 1540. 
Ten years, therefore, was the limit of Cromwell’s ascendancy. 
The above dates also correct the statement in your article 
that Cromwell “ ‘flourished’ in the early daysof Henry VIIL.’s ” 
reign.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Witiram S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. 
11 Granville Place, Portman Square. 





[To THe Eprvor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

sir,—The writer of the article on “The Tower-houses of 
England,” in the Spectator of August 2nd, states that Tatter- 
shall Castle was built by Lord Treasurer Cromwell, “ who 
‘flourished’ in the early days of Henry VIII.” This must be 
anerror for Henry VI., as the Lord Treasurer died in 1456, | 
and was in no way connected with Thomas Cromwell, malleus 
monachorum, who was executed by Henry VIII. According 
to William of Worcester, Tattershall Castle was built in 1440. 
Having regard to the history of the time, as set forth, for 
instance, in the Paston Letters (where Tattershall and its 
lord are mentioned more than once), is it quite correct to say 
that the castle was never intended for defence at all? If that 
had been the case, surely the machicolations, the double moat, 
and the general design would have been unnecessary. Fuller 
rightly calls it a “ premeditate” building, which was planned 
rather for strength than for comfort. There is much more of 
the feudal keep than the Tudor country-house about it. The 
unusual gallery round the top story was probably copied from 
French fortresses which the builder may have seen during the 
Hundred Years’ War. Your contributor observes that the 
rooms in the east wall have slits instead of windows. The 
wisdom of this arrangement need not be pointed out to those | 
of your readers who know what an east wind feels like in the | 
Lincolnshire Fens.—I am, Sir, &e., | 
The Abbey, Grimsby. C. R. M. Workman. | 

| 


{Henry VIII. was a slip of the pen for Henry Vi— | 
Ep. Spectator. ] | 








ACHILL ISLANDERS. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Seeing in your issue of August 2nd a letter about Achill 
Island causes me to offer you an account of the proceedings 
of an Achill islander on active service in the Connaught 
Rangers, as narrated to me by his brother, one of the Achill 
ear-drivers at Achill Sound. The ear-driver, Patrick 
Scanlon, said to me, following his own words as nearly as | 
memory enables me to do:— 

“Me brother wint through the whole of the Boer War, Colinso 
an’ all, and was wid Gineral Hart whin he was at the takin’ of 
Pretoria by Lord Roberts. Whin the Army was uear the town 
Lord Roberts called out to Gineral Hart, ‘Hart,’ says he, ‘take 
five or six of yer boys on ahead and ax Mrs. Kriiger for the kays 
of the town, and whither she knows where her husband is.’ So 





Hart kem back to the Rangers, and says he, ‘ Boys, I want a few 
of yez to go on in front wid me. You come for one, Scanlon,’ says 
he to me brother, ‘and bring four or five of yer comrades wid ye,’ 
says he. So Hart and me brother and his comrades wint on in 
front till they kem to Mrs. Kriiger’s house, and thin Hart says, 
‘Scanlon,’ says he, ‘go knock at the dure an’ ax her for the kays of 
the town and ax her whither she knows where her husband is.’ So 
me brother wint to the dure, and through the windy near the 
dure he could see Mrs. Kriiger lyin’ on a sofa forenint the foire 
tarin’ and cryin’, Wohin he knocked at the dure a young woman 
opened it, and says me brother, ‘Can ye spake English ?’ ‘ Why 
not ?’ says she, ‘ becase I cum from Oireland,’ says she. ‘ From what 
parts?’ says me brother. ‘From Waxford,’ says she, ‘from the 
Barny of Forth,’ says she. ‘Thin Mary, me dear,’ says me brother, 
‘will ye go in to herself an’ ax her for the kays of the town for 
Lord Roberts, an’ tell her we want to know if she can tell Lord 
Roberts where her husband is.’ So Mary wint in, and me brother 
cud see Mrs. Kriiger tarin’ and cryin’ worse than ivir while Mary 
was spakin’ to her. Well, whin Mary kem out me brother says, 
‘Well, Mary alannah, what does she say 2’ ‘She says,’ says she, 
‘that she nivir had the kays of the town, and that,’ says 
she, ‘she knows no more than Lord Roberts or Gineral Hart 
where her husband is, but that he was a mane scut to lave 
her the way he did without manes or money, but depindant 
on the ginerosity of his inimies.’ ‘ Well, Mary, me dear,’ says 
me brother, ‘let naythur you nor yer misthress be afeard that ye 
will want for anything as long as the Connaught Rangers is to the 
fore.’ An’ while they were in Pretoria he saw Mary ivery day, an’ 
they got very thick. Whin they got marchin’ orthers he thried 
if Mary wud be for goin’ back to Oireland, but she said she would 
hould on to her misthress as long as she wanted her. Well, whin 
me brother heard tell of the death of the ould lady he thried to 
find out about Mary, but the divil a bit could he hear of where she 
wint or where she was.” 

It seems right that an interesting incident of the war should 
be published widely and given a greater circulation than it 
could have from the traditionary efforts of Mr. Patrick 
Scanlon, car-driver, of Acbill Sound, County Mayo. The 
account now given is what any tourist may hear, as I did, 
from Mr. Scanlon’s own lips from the driver's seat of his car, 
driving on a lovely day across the moors and mountain slopes 
of Achill. Private Scanlon seems to possess an equal genius 
with Mickey Free for narrating the personal incidents of a 
campaign.—I am, Sir, &c., NARRATOR. 


(Our correspondent has provided the best possible 
argument for an Irish holiday. Mulvaney will have to 
look to his laurels if Mr. Scanlon has many more such 
memories of the part played by “ me brother” in tke war.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





OUR STRANGE LANGUAGE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “\SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The following, from the pen of Edwin L. Sabin, appears 
in a recent number of the Bangalore Magazine, and ought to 
be of interest to all who wish to realise the difficulties 
foreigners encounter when trying to learn our mother- 
tongue :— 
“When the English tongue we speak 
Why is ‘ break’ not rhymed with ‘ freak P* 
Will you tell me why it’s true 
We say ‘sew,’ but likewise ‘few ;’* 
And the maker of a verse 
Cannot cap his * hors2’ with ‘ worse P’ 
‘Beard’ sounds not the same as ‘ heard 3? 
‘Cord’ is different from ‘ word ;’ 
‘Cow’ is cow, but ‘ low’ is low; 
‘Shoe’ is never rhymed with * foe.’ 
Think of ‘ hose’ and ‘dose’ and ‘ lose ;’ 
And of ‘ goose’—and yet of ‘ choose.’ 
Think of ‘comb*‘ and ‘ tomb’ and ‘ bomb ;’ 
‘Doll’ and ‘role ;’ and ‘home’ and ‘ some.’ 
And since ‘ pay’ is rhymed with ‘ say,’ 
Why not ‘ paid’ with ‘ said,’ I pray ? 
We have ‘ blood’ and ‘food’ and ‘ good;’ 
‘Mould’ is not pronounced like ‘ could,’ 
Wherefore ‘ done,’ but ‘ gone’ and ‘ lone ?* 
Is there any reason known ? 
And, in short, it seems to me 
Sound and letters disagree.” 
—I am, Sir, Xe., Joun S. Vaucuan, Prel. Dom. 
Westminster, S.W. 





A COLOSSAL FLOGGING. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—May I presume to differ from Mr. Durnford’s statement 
(Spectator, August 2nd) that the best account published of 
Keate’s famous switching performance is thut contained in 
Sir H. Maxwell Lyte’s book on Eton? In that admirable 
work, “Etoniana, Ancient and Modern,” by the late Rev. W. 
Lueas Collins, is given the record of an eye-witness—and 
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victim—which bears on the face of it the stamp of first-hand 
evidence. Sir H. Maxwell Lyte refers to it in a note :— 

“A race night, I think of the Upper Boats, was coming on, and 
how originating I know not, but a sudden report was spread that 
there was to be no absence called that evening. No doubt we 
were ready to believe what we devoutly wished: accordingly we 
adjourned to the river, and when Keate proceeded to his accus- 
tomed post, the schoolyard was totally deserted, and the School 
was represented by a half-silly fellow peeping out from the door 
ot Lower Chamber. An innovation in school discipline had been 
lately made, in allowing a fifth-form boy to decline being flogged, 
the alternative being that he must leave the school forthwith. 
I rather imagine there was some intention to claim this privilege 
generally in the present case. It would, however, have been a 
most awkward thing to send away a fourth part of the school, 
and there is little doubt that next day an organised resistance 
would have been established. But Keate had not taught Latin 
for nothing. ‘Divide et impera’ was a useful motto in present 
circumstances, and no sooner were we safe in our tutors’ and 
dames’ houses than he summoned a council of war, with the result 
of which we were very shortly made acquainted...... I was just 
comfortably asleep at about a quarter past eleven when a light 
appeared in my room, and my tutor, Pickering, appeared before 
me in cap and gown. ‘ B——, he said, ‘I have come to ask you 
whether you intentionally stayed away from absence this even- 
ing ?’—* Why, yes, Sir, I think I did’—‘Then perhaps you will 
have no objection to come with me, and tell Dr. Keate so.—‘ Oh,’ 
I answered, not exactly seeing the necessity for such a step at 
that most unseasonable hour, ‘I will to-morrow ; I am sure he will 
believe you if you will tell him.”— I would much rather that he 
heard it from you. Indeed, you will greatly oblige me if you will 
come with me at once and explain the matter to him.’ Such an 
appeal was unanswerable, and I promised to be ready in a few 
minutes. He was waiting in the hall, where I found some fellow- 
delinquents already assembled. Headed by him, we sallied out 
towards the schoolyard, instead of to Keate’s house. It wasa 
dark night, but we could hear the movements of others in various 
quarters. A single lamp was over Keate’s chambers, and by its 


light we could see a group of figures at each pillar of the | 


row of arches under the Upper School. My tutor led us to 
2 vacant one, and there was a dead silence. We could see 
by the reflection that there were lights in the room above. 
Presently a clattering of feet, and down came half-a-dozen fellows. 
We could not see who they were or speak to them, and they 
turned under the archway and vanished. This was repeated more 
than once, successive groups vacating their post and ascending 
the stairs. The ‘explanation’ did not seem to take up much time. 
..... Ourturn soon came. My tutor went forward to the door 
and having, I supposed, given in his list of candidates for honours, 
returned with a most polite ‘Now, if you please,’ ushered us to 
the foot of the stairs, and started off in search of further victims. 
A colleger with about a dozen long rods was handing them fresh 
and fresh to Keate, who with a very dignified air cast the used 
ones behind him. Now for the explanation, thought I. Looking 
at his list, he called my name, ‘B ,1 did not expect this of you; 
kneel down.’ Practice makes perfect, and perhaps knowing that 
there was plenty of work before him, he was unusually expeditious. 
ine mi tae A few stood out, but, finding themselves in a minority, 
submitted with a good grace, and so our incipient rebellion came 
te an ignominious end.” 

Ihave slightly curtailed the foregoing account, but it is so 
good and graphic that it ought to be preserved, and I believe 
that “ Etoniana” has been out of print for many years. On 
examining the old school lists I found that there were a hundred 
and fourteen boys in Lower Remove in the summer half of 
1832.—-I am, Sir, &c., JouN MURRAY. 

50 Albemarle Street. 

[We must now close this correspondence, which might 
otherwise become as colossal as the flogging it seeks to 
elucidate. The conflict of testimony in the present case 
affords a most striking example of how difficult it is to get a 
clear and coberent account of any historical event.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 








CLEMENCY TO PRISONERS. 

(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr—As the appeal of the Humanitarian League for 
“Coronation clemency” to prisoners has aroused much 
interest, and not a little misunderstanding, perhaps you will 
allow me to explain what was meant, and what was not 
meant, by our proposal. In the first place, it was not 
suggested (as appears to have been supposed in some 
quarters) that the prison-doors should be thrown open in an 
indiscriminate manner, so as to loose all sorts of criminals 
upon society. What we intended was that the King’s 
clemency should be extended to two special classes of 
prisoners, viz.: (1) those whose guilt is open to doubt, and 
(2) those who have already served long terms of imprison- 
ment for comparatively minor offences. That cases of both 
these kinds exist will hardly be denied by any one who is con- 


versant with the working of the criminal law; but it is 


equally certain that they are not so numerous as 
the release of such prisoners a danger to the eo 
Why, then, should the Home Office turn a de 
an appeal which has undoubtedly attracted m 
sympathy, as evinced by the general tone of th 
T am, Sir, &e., 
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JOSEPH COLLINson, 
Hon. See. Prison Reform Committee 
Humanitarian League, 53 Chancery Lane. 





A CURE FOR SLEEPLESSNEgs, 
[To THE EvItToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”) 


S1r,—I venture to send you a remedy for sleeplessness which 











during thirty years I have found almost infallible in inducing 
a pleasant healthy slumber.—I get up, put on a few locas 
garments, and ¢o through slow swinging movements of my 
arms and body until, in from five to twenty minutes, I fee] 
drowsy and tired. I make about ten movements of each kind 
and do not always have to repeat them. If my sleeplessness 
arises from over-fatigue, I lie awake until my body is rested 
before going through the motions.—My idea is that the sleep. 
lessness is caused immediately by congestion of blood around 
the brain, and I therefore prefer motions which are swinging 
and centrifugal.—I am, Sir, &e., R. K. Cavrtey, y 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, U.S.A. 





THE FUTURE OF THRIFT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Smr,—The writer in the Spectator of August 2nd on “The 
Future of Thrift” regards with mixed feelings the financial 
triumphs of his age. Gibbon’s admiration of those of his age 
was also qualified :—(Gibbon to Lord Sheffield, December 3st, 
1791): “The three per cents. are so high, and the country is in 
such a damned state of prosperity under that fellow Pitt, that 
it goes against me to purchase at such low interest.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., ANCHORET, 





LIMITS IMPOSED UPON PLANT-LIFE BY HEIGHT 
ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Can you afford me your valuable space for a few remarks 
and queries on the above subject ?— 


On ascending lately by the little mountain railway from 
Grindelwald to the top of the Rleine Scheidegg Pass and thence 
down to Wengen, and, again, on a later occasion from Wengen, 
vid the Scheidegg, to the foot of the Eiger Glacier, I was greatly 
interested in observing the regular cycle of changes in the plants 
which one passed on ascending and descending these heights. Of 
course, height means increase of cold, and consequently a later 
development of the blossoms; therefore in travelling upwards we 
are practically passing through the seasons backward, from summer 
to spring, and spring to winter. This is one factor in the changes. 
A second, and, I think, a very complicated, one, which tends to 
upset the calculations of observers, is supplied by local conditions 
of soil, position, and character of surroundings (woods, rock, swamp, 
&e.) ; anda third, perhaps, by the limits imposed by Nature on the 
different plants with regard tothe height above sea-level at which 
they can flourish. The problem which presented itself to my 
mind was as to how far the two first factors may cover all 
the ground of the third. Are the limits of height for each 
plant set solely by climate and surroundings, or are there 
more complicated conditions, such as lessened or increased 
atmospheric pressure, greater or less intensity of light, and differ- 
ence in amount of radiation, which may preclude the possibility 
of plants growing at heights for which they are not suited with 
respect to these particulars? It is evident, of course, that some 
can more easily adapt themselves to the changes involved in 
varying elevation than can others; the green lady’s mantle 
(Alchemilla vulgaris), I observed, followed strongly and un- 
waveringly from valley to height, and though later in blossoming 
and somewhat dwarfed in growth, it was just as robust on the 
top of the Scheidegg (6,770 ft.) as in the valley below. The blue 
crane’s bill (Geranium pratense), which grew in sheets amongst 
the lowland pastures, disappeared altogether as we ascended, but, 
to my surprise, I found it again, dwarfed but healthy, in company 
with the pink snake-weed (Polygonum bistorta), on a patch of 
suitable soil at the top of the pass. Again, the edelweiss, 
which is supposed only to flourish in its native haunts between 
about 6,000 ft. and 9,000 ft., grows freely in my Dorsetshire 
garden at about 380 ft. above sea-level. It is a chalk-loving 
plant, and therefore finds here suitable soil conditions, and with 
the help of an extra supply of water and protection from over- 
crowding by more luxuriant vegetation, it is able to reconcile itself 
to the loss of elevation. The same may be said of the bell- 
gentian, and, I think, of various other mountain flowers which 
are not found naturally at low elevations. From these instances 
it would appear as if local conditions had more effect in setting 
limits to the habitat of different plants than actual height. 
Possibly this may be true as a generalisation, whilst in actual 
fact the local conditions for certain plants are only to be found 
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ghts, and therefore a seme a er -“_ for 
i ses to be circumscribed within these limits. From 
saeon Pe eeanspleto observations, it appeared to me that it 
= ‘caster on the whole, for the valley plants to pass up to the 
be 4 hts than for the mountain flowers to come down; and, upon 
beg eration, this would seem to bear out the above notion. For 
one barrie? to the upward progress of the former would be prin- 
po that of increasing cold, which, up to a certain point, would 
eg the effect of delaying the flowering season of such 
oI Po whilst for the little mountain blossoms, short-stemmed 
P d low-growing through ages of habitual exposure to intense 
tight the danger of overcrowding and smothering by the valley 
. etation would be almost insuperable. I find, indeed, from ex- 
verien0e that local height and protection from smothering are 
absolutely indispensable for the preservation of Alpine plants 
in an English garden. In their native haunts there is 
nothing to overtop them; they “lie close,’ like mountain 
partridges, sunning themselves on the green slopes of short 
ss or amid the stony detritus of the glacier, and from a 
little distance they are as curiously inconspicuous as the birds 
above mentioned. Crossing the rocky debris at the foot of 
the Eiger Glacier, I thought it at the first glance to be entirely 
barren, yet, when my eyes were opened, I found, even in a short 
examination, more than twenty species of plants, including three 
kinds of gentian, Alpine toad-flax (Linaria alpina), white andro- 
sace (Androsace Chamaejasme), stalkless silene (Silene acaulis), 
white dryas (Dryas octopetala), purple shepherd’s purse (Thlaspi 
rotundifolium), and other treasures. It is easy to see that such 
tiny gems could only hope to survive whilst safe from the compe- 
tition of taller and stronger plants. Thus they appear to have 
fled to the mountains for a refuge, and to find space and condi- 
tions for existence upon their cold and inhospitable breasts. 


at certain hei 


The above notes and suggestions are made with much 
diffidence, and without the slightest pretence to any technical 
knowledge on these points. I only venture to offer them as 
the personal observations of one interested in plant-life in 
general, and in the various problems which it presents con- 
tinually for our elucidation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. H. G. 





THE ELIZABETHAN MARTYRS. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Your numerous Roman Catholic readers cannot but 
feel deeply pained at the line you have taken of late as to our 
Elizabethan martyrs. 


In your issue of July 12th, in a review on “A Complete 
Calendar of English Saints and Martyrs,” you (not for the first 
time) deny the title of martyr to the Catholic sufferers under 
Elizabeth, and even go so far as to declare that one of the objects 
of the Seminary priests who, with their lives in their hands, came 
back to England to preach the Old Religion was “the death of 
the Queen.” Yet, Sir, you must be aware that even Camden 
acknowledges that Elizabeth “did not believe that most of those 
silly priests were guilty of plotting the destruction of their 
country.” The priests themselves passionately denied any such 
accusations, and prayed for the Queen in their death agonies. Of 
Father Campion, Hallam says, “ Nothing that I have read affords 
the slightest proof of Campion’s concern in treasonable practices,” 
and, as far as I remember, only one other martyr was even accused 
of plotting the death of the Queen. This was John Paine, 
executed at Chelmsford, April 2nd, 1582. But the sole witness 
against him was one Eliot, a man of infainous character, who had 
also betrayed Campion. And the martyr at the trial most 
solemnly protested “that he always in mind or word honoured the 
queen’s majesty above any woman in the world; that he would 
gladly always have spent his life for her pleasure in any lawful 
service; that he prayed for her as for his own soul; that he 
never invented or compassed any treason against her majesty 
or any of the nobility of England,” and these protestations he 
renewed at the foot of the gibbet. An Anglican clergyman, who is 
also a well-known student and antiquary (the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A.), 
speaks of the persecution of the Recusants as “a general policy 
of outrageous and long-continued oppression, before which the 
short-lived and fierce Marian persecution absolutely pales in com- 
parison.” He adds :—“ Lest anyone should cavil at the use of the 
word ‘ martyr’ as applied to the Romanists who suffered death in 
the reign of Elizabeth, it is necessary to state in the strongest 
terms that the word ‘ martyr’ must be struck out of our vocabu- 
lary, unless we are prepared to extend its use to these sufferers. 
Ee ae They suffered death for their faith though the statute-law 
thought good to call it high treason. It would have been almost 
as truthful, according to the usual acceptation of the term, to style 
their offence burglary or poaching.” (Ibid,I.,p. 258.) Let me refer 
your readers to a very remarkable article in the Church Quarterly 
Review tor April, 1879, in which the writer goes into the subject 
at great length. It is entitled “'‘The Elizabethan Martyrs.” ‘The 
writer shows that a hundred and twenty-seven priests, fifty-three 
laymen, and three women suffered during this reign (besides 
hundreds who died in the fetid gaols), every one of whom could 
have escaped death by merely acknowledging the Queen’s spiritual 
supremacy, and most, if not all, “by attendance at the parish 
church without any verbal declaration.” This Anglican writer 
ends as follows :—* What Christian can be found who, after 


reading the well-substantiated narratives of their pitiful suffer- | him as a traitor.—Eb. Spectator. | 





ings, their ardent zeal for the souls of others, their joyous 
endurance of excruciating trials, and their fortitude in ap- 
proaching a death of peculiar agony, could dare to deny their 
genuine title to the martyr’s crown? ‘Through much tribulation 
we must enter into the kingdom of God’; and well will it be for 
us, if we have {marched as far as that noble army on the Royal 
Way of the Holy Cross.” Is it too much to hope that some day 
we may find writers in the Spectator who in dealing with these 
martyrs may adopt an attitude as sympathetic and as enlightened ? 
I certainly do not give up the hope myself ; I admire the Spectator 
too deeply for that. 

—I an, Sir, &c., 

Dom BEDE Camu, O.S.B. 
Erdington Abbey, Birmingham. 


[We most readily admit that in many cases the men who 
suffered for high treason were not in reality guilty of that 
offence, and were the victims of a belief that Roman Catholics 
generally, out of obedience to the Pope, would carry into action 
the Papal policy of dethroning the Queen and treating her as an 
outlaw and usurper. In our view, it would, of course, have been 
far wiser not to have taken notice of the technical and theoretical 
treasons of pious and sincere Roman Catholics. But could 
that be reasonably expected of the Elizabethan statesmen ? 
In a wiser and less excitable age we know that many 
of the poor creatures who suffered were perfectly loyal and 
good citizens, in spite of their allegiance to the Pope. But 
that does not make them martyrs in the true sense. They 
suffered, not, like the Marian martyrs, because of their beliefs, 
but because the law was too logical and assumed that they 
must carry the Pope’s policy into action. Their innocence 
may have been complete, but they suffered from a miscar- 
riage of justice rather than for their faith. Surely our 
correspondent must see that there is a difference between 
hanging a man because he is a Roman Catholic and hanging 
him because you believe him to be a traitor, even though you 
are entirely mistaken. But though many excellent men 
suffered from the panic logic of a cruel age, there were 
others who were genuine and sincere traitors,—men who 
deliberately desired to dethrone the Queen, and gloried in 
their efforts to bring about such dethronement. Elizabeth, 
we may remark, during the first twelve years of her reign 
practised no severities. Then Pope Pius V. published a 
Bull of excommunication and deprivation in these terms :— 
“Declaramus Elizabeth hereticam Anathematis sententiam 


incurrisse...... quinetiam ipsam pretenso Regni iure 
privatam declaramus. ..... proceres et populos, qui 


illi quomodocunque iuraverunt a iuramento huiusmodi 
ac omni obsequii debito absolutos [declaramus].” (“We de 
declare Elizabeth as a heretic to have incurred the sentence 
of Anathema...... we do declare her to be deprived of her 
pretended title to the Kingdom..... . the nobility and 
all the people, who have in any sort sworn to her, to be 
absolved from such an oath and from all duty of obedience.”) 
Felton, who affixed this Bull to the gates of the Bishop of 
London's palace, was the first “ martyr.” [He has been beatified 
by Leo XIII.] How this was interpreted is plain from the 
declaration of John Savage made on the seaffold that he had 
always been taught to regard the murder of the Queen as a 
lawful and meritorious act. Mary, perfectly safe on her 
throne, in a reign of five years burnt nearly three hundred 
persons, nearly all obscure, insignificant, and harmless, fifty 
of them being women. Their crime was theological error. 
We do not for a moment desire to throw the victims of the 
Marian persecution in the face of modern English Roman 
Catholics, or to seem to suggest that they approve of such 
cruelty and folly. They, of course, no more approve of them 
than we do of the racking of Jesuits accused of high treason. 
We must, however, record our opinion that there is a great 
and real distinction between punishing men for heresy and 
punishing them for treason, even though the convictions for 
treason were often not justifiable. The reason is clear. To 
punish men with death for heretical opinions can under no 
conceivable circumstances be justified. To punish them for 
treasonable acts and intentions is often absolutely necessary. 
Parsons, the Jesuit, was, we believe, a sincere and religious 
man, but that he was a traitor and enemy of his country 
who can doubt ? He was perpetually inciting the invasion of 
England, and we cannot wonder that if they could have 
caught him the statesmen of Elizabeth would have treated 
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POETRY. 





TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Back from the Gate of Death you stept, 
Back from the House of Pain ;— 
The slow shade o’er the dial crept, 
And made you ours again. 


Upon you, ere your crown was won, 
God’s chastening hand was laid, 
To prove you Britain’s true-born son, 

Strong, patient, undismayed. 


The crown you shall receive to-day, 
Withheld, yet freely given, 

We hold it dearer for delay, 
Lit with the light of heaven. 


It crowns you, in the sight of men, 
With pain-ennobled brow ;— 

*Twas God in Love denied it then ;— 
*Tis God who gives it now. 








BOOKS. 


a 


RELIGIO LAICI* 

Mr. BEECHING, the author of these pages, has long since 
earned himself a well-founded reputation, and one which gives 
him a special claim to be heard in the cause which he here 
pleads, and by the audience which he here addresses. He is 
one of those younger divines who in our day keep alive the 
tradition not only of learning but of letters among the 
English clergy. Well known as a poet and critic, he is even 
better known as a wise and witty essayist, the author not only 
of Conferences on Bool:s and Men, but also of the delightful 
Pages from a Private Diary. For a number of years a 
country parson himself, he is now chaplain to Lincoln’s Inn 
and a Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s College. To 
the freshuess of his country muse he adds urbane point and 
polish, and he can speak alike to the learned and the un- 
learned. And this agreeable little volume is very character- 
istic of his power and his versatility. It suffers, it is true, to 
some extent from its very variety. It lacks something of 
unity and of sustained effort. It is, in point of fact, not a 
definite treatise on what the religion of the laity should be, 
but a bundle of essays written at different times, and appeal- 
ing to the average cultivated layman through more than one 
of his interests. There are, however, compensating advan- 
tages in this method. The individual pieces are short. They 
are written with brightness of thought and lightness of touch. 
They ean be read singly and in intervals of leisure. Their 
dropping fire may not improbably find the mark where more 
heavily pounding artillery would fail. We certainly commend 
them alike to the more serious and to the not too serious 
reader, but especially to the latter, for whom, indeed, they are 
more particularly meant. 

The essential character of the volume will be found in what 
is entitled an “ Apologia pro Clero,” written in two parts, and 
pleading for a better understanding by the layman of the con- 
scientious cleric’s real position. The other essays are on 
“Christianity and Stoicism,” on “The Spirit of the English 
Church as exhibited in the Literature of the Seventeenth 
Century,” on “Izaak Walton’s Life of Donne,” on “The 
Poverty of the Clergy,’ on “ Fallacies in the Ritual Con- 
troversy,’ and on the very burning, indeed the just now 
blazing. question of “The Church and Elementary Educa- 
tion.” In all these will be found the same qualities, good 
literature, sound sense, and a nice wit, the razor-edge of which 
is not unworthy of that greatest of literary divines or clerical 
pampbleteers, Dean Swift, though not wielded, of course, 
with the ruthless and even murderous trenchancy of Swift. 
Their object is to present the English clergy in a clear and 
fair light as reasonable and honest Englishmen, not so dif- 
ferent, after all, from the honest English laity though wearing 











* Religio Laici, A Series of Studies Addressed to Laymen. By the Rev. H. C. 
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a different cloth, and faithful to a serious wileiitis ane 
made, doing dutifully their daily basinees deen oy 
according to their measure and degree, a definite ideal Be on 
of the English Church. What, in Mr. Beeching’s view. ‘is a 
ideal? It is, reasonable religion, sobriety, sense, moderati t 
avoidance not of too much zeal, but of the « falsehood of 
extremes.” It has always been the same throughout En lish 
national history. It will be found in cleric and layman yo 

since the English Church existed, discoverable in days a. 
she still formed a continuous part of the general Europan 
system, still more apparent when, to avoid the Very excesses of 
Rome and Geneva, she was forced to take her own ling and 
stand in her own strength; discoverable in Chaucer, apparent 
in the profession and practice of Hooker, of Walton and 
Wotton, of Bishop Andrews and Dean Donne, of George 
Herbert, the country parson, and Nicholas Ferrar, the 
Anglican “religious” of the seventeenth century, of Samuel 
Wesley, the grandfather of the Methodists, and Mr. Keble 
the leader of the Tractarians. Indeed, it cannot be better 
described than it has been both in prose and poetry by 
George Herbert, particularly in a passage which Mr. 
Beeching quotes, as “the middle way between superstition 
and slovenliness, following the Apostle’s two great and 
admirable rules on things of this nature; the first whereof is 
Let all things be done decently and in order ; the second Let all 
things be done to edification.” The “ middle way,” the famous 
“ Via media,”—it is easy to smile or to scoff at it as the way of 
the tepid and timorous, unheroic, even unfaithful, a halting 
between two opinions, an expedient compromise, and the like, 
But, as Mr. Beeching well points out, virtue, according to the 
greatest of definitions, is a mean between extremes, nature 
is full of compromises, truth is not simple, and the kindly 
temper and innate good sense of the English people are best 
suited by a Church which recognises these truths. 


In his essay on the spirit of the English Church in the 
literature of the seventeenth century Mr. Beeching naturally 
shows one side of his powers, a side on which he is strong, 
literary criticism; but he is even better in bringing out the 
underlying spirit of the English Church, the sweet reason- 
ableness and moderation, as he calls it, of our Communion. 
The essay on Donne exhibits the literary critic still more 
prominently. It does not suit either our space or our province 
to discuss the problem of Donne’s character—a very genuine 
problem, if not an enigma—as against Sir Leslie Stephen and 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, but the impression which the reader will 
get will, we think, pretty certainly be that in Mr. Beeching 
both these eminent critics have met their match, that his 
presentment is the right one, and that we may go back happy 
to enjoy the portrait given by Walton, qualified as he was 
alike by sympathy and knowledge to paint it, as in the main 
not less trustworthy than it is charming. 

It is, however, as we said, in the “ Apologia pro Clero,” the 
defence of the clergy, that Mr. Beeching shows his strength 
most seriously and earnestly. Here, again, his good sense and 
his saving humour are conspicuous. Let us reason together, 
he seems to say. The laity are not always logical in their 
criticism of the clergy. The clerical point of view, which 
presses worship, is the only defensible one as long as the 
Church of England holds by her creeds. The layman will 
very likely say that he is a Churchman without dogmas. 
But, replies Mr. Beeching, there can be no religion without 
some dogma. ‘Humourists,’ he continues, “have been 
pleasant over the fact that a vowel could rend the Church 
into parties, but the vowel meant worship or no worship, 
since to worship anything lower than God is idolatry.” In 
the same way, while repudiating and reprobating excess or 
extravagance, Mr. Beeching defends, and very effectively, what 
is called distinct Churchmanship. Ritual ought not to go 
beyond what the intelligence of the worshipper can follow. 
A mechanical, and what Mr. Beeching calls “too dapper,” 
performance of ceremonies without dignity and without 
reverence, as though the ceremony were a feat of skill, cannot 
be defended. But to object to historic vestments in the clergy 
because they are unusual or quaint is like objecting to the 
state dress of a judge. Do the laity really wish to get rid of 
all priestly power and virtue? If, says Mr. Beeching very 
forcibly, the act of Ordination is simply the act of the presiding 
minister, so is the act of Marriage, and so is the act of 
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Baptism. With the same moderate good sense with which 
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po eal . 
he discusses episcopacy he goes on to consider the duty 


the Church to the poor, and the duty of preaching in 
of Jation to worship. He touches the deepest note of all, 
pet it very impressively, when he speaks of the duty 
2 the clergy to pray daily for their people. a 

The essay on “The Poverty of the Clergy” is again full 
rewd wit and practical instruction from one who knows 
ence the actual position of the country parson, but 
it js naturally not such exciting reading as tliat on “Fallacies 
in the Ritual Controversy.” Here Mr. Beeching’s happy 
wer of blending banter and business stands him in excellent 
i He defends nothing that is really extravagant or incon- 
eee towards the reasonable preferences of the ordinary 
pos layman of genuine religious feeling, but he very 
effectively disposes of such contentions as those of Sir 
William Harcourt that the ritual in all churches is to be 
reduced to one level, and that the level fixed by the most 
Puritanical person who can be found in or introduced into a 
parish. Once more he points out that the spirit of the 
English Church is for reasonable latitude and liberty. Every- 
where she takes the middle course. Private Absolution is a 
right that may be claimed, but private Confession is not a 
duty that may be urged, and this somewhat paradoxical position 
isnot the weakness, but the strength, of the English system. 

The essay on Education closes the book. We have not 
left ourselves space to deal separately with it. It must suffice 
to say that it was written before the present Bill was 
introduced. It is the more interesting to find Mr. Beeching 
supporting the two-thirds majority in the management of 
Church schools as a fair compromise. His main point is 
that secular education has been tried, and where it has been 
tried has been found grievously wanting, and that unde- 
nominational religion is not religion at all. It follows that 
he is for denominational schools with a distinct atmosphere, 
and in advocating them he has the advantage of having been 
not only a’ manager of, but in his childhood himself a pupil at, 
such a school—an experience which he recounts with a 
playful but effective touch. Altogether the essay, while much 
easier, is also more instructive reading than most discussions 
of this thorny and arid subject, and, if somewhat slight, may 
yet be commended as a help to all who want to form a fair 
opinion of their own about the main merits of the case, and 
the real difficulties of the practical problem. 
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SATIRE AND SATIRISTS.* 

We were told recently that satire was dead, and the folly of 
this pronouncement does not seem to have been clearly 
understood. Satire is not dead, nor will it die as long 
as there are human follies to flout, human infamies to 
deplore. No form of literature lives by or for itself, and 
satire only awaits the satirist, once more to move the 
scorn and laughter of the world. But while satire has 
always had its opportunity, the satirist has always been 
as rare as (even rarer than) the epic poet. From Greece, 
which created the literature of the modern world, only two 
great satirists have descended to us, widely different in 
style and achievement. Of Aristophanes’s rivals we know 
little enough, but Aristophanes is revealed to us as a prince 
among poets and humourists. Lucian is in a sense the 
lineal descendant of Aristophanes, from whom, though he 
borrowed from his plays many a touch of farce, many a 
happy phrase, he differed alike in form and opinion. 
Aristophanes was a reactionary, Lucian was three parts a 
Radical. Aristophanes played upon the Greek language as 
upon a tuneful instrument. Lucian wrote a prose as lucid 
and incisive as you will find in literature. But so 
powerful was the influence of Aristophanes that the dialogues 
of Lucian would have taken a different form, a different 
cadence, had not the Samosatene kept ever before his eyes the 
poet of The Frogs and The Clouds. 

The satire of Rome grew not out of the drama, but out of 
the epic. The satires of Juvenal and Persius, despite their 
character, are closely allied to Virgil. If their thought 
was acid, their metre was heroic, and they owe less even to the 
familiar verse of Horace than to Horace’s sterner contemporary. 


.” 1, The Comedies of Aristophanes. The Greek Text Revised, with a Transla- 
tion, by B. B. Rogers, M.A. Vol. V. London: George Bell and Sons. | 15s. | 
——2. A Second Centu ry Satirist ; or, Dialogues and Stories from Lucian. Trans- 


lated by W. D, Sheldon. Philadelphia: Drexel, Biddle, aud Co. [7s. 6d. uet.} 





And it is Juvenal and Persius who have inspired the most of 
the modern satirists. Side-currents there have always been. 
Rabelais was a true son of Lucian, and Swift (Anima 
Rabelaesit habitans in  sicco, according to Coleridge’s 
immortal phrase) may claim kinship to both. But for the 
rest, English and French satire descend lineally from the 
mighty scorn of Juvenal, the difficult ingenuity of Persius. 
Hall, Marvell, Dryden, Pope (our culmination of the art), 
all frankly confess their debt, and all touch their invec- 
tive with what was once called the heroic style. Yet nothing 
is clearer than that the satirist of the future must invent 
another form or pick up the thread of another tradition. 
What Pope did supremely well none other can attempt, and 
it is safe to prophesy that the next great satirist will be more 
nearly akin to Lucian or Rabelais than to Juvenal or Pope. 
And may he soon arise! For there was never a time which 
could have given a bitterer sting to his indignation, a 
fiercer insolence to his contempt. 

There is one disadvantage which in the eyes of posterity the 
satirist can seldom escape: he must inevitably be something 
of a journalist. He perforce shoots at the particular form of 
folly which flies in his own day. His work is naturally packed 
with allusions which escape the vulgar, and if he is to be under- 
stood by future ages he must be elucidated by the lynx eye of 
scholarship. Much that is obscure may be illuminated, much 
that is forgotten may be recovered, but it is only through the 
glasses of scholarship that we can truly comprehend the wit 
and humour of the great satirists. The first—Aristophanes 
—is not only the best, he is also, thanks to patient research, 
the most easily intelligible. And this phenomenon of early 
supremacy may be matched in most of the arts. Homer has 
never yet found a rival in epic poetry, and Van Eyck, though 
he invented the art of painting in oil, has been surpassed by 
few of his successors. Nor is the grandeur of Aristophanes 
more remarkable than his perfect lucidity. His works have a 
far more modern air than the Dunczad, for instance, or The 
Art of Sinking. We may discover, if we choose, the slightest 
of his allusions. The clairvoyance of such critics as the 
late Mr. Neil has revealed points of style and allu- 
sion which already escape us in Pope and Dryden; and 
if the history of the time is largely explained by the 
plays of Aristophanes, that history, as sought elsewhere, 
throws a brilliant light upon the Aristophanic comedy. The 
lost plays, and forgotten demagogues at which Aristophanes 
rejoices to throw the stones of his contempt, seem nearer to 
us than the Curlls and Flecknoes upon whom Pope poured out 
his wrath. But notwithstanding the historical interest of The 
Frogs and the rest, they would long since have died the death 
of journalism had they not been set to the music of immortal 
verse. For Aristophanes was not merely a writer of satire, 
he was a lyrical poet of unsurpassed melody, who need not 
fear the rivalry of Shakespeare, or Keats, or Shelley. When 
his laugh is loudest you may expect the interruption of an 
exquisite harmony. Heine in a phrase summed up the double 
accomplishment of the poet. The works of Aristophanes, 
said he, are as “a flowering forest, whose trees are full of apes 
and nightingales.” Sometimes the monkeys out-chatter the 
nightingales, sometimes the nightingales silence the monkeys 
with their singing; but it is in the skilful blending of the two 
notes that Aristophanes surpasses all rivals. Such playsas The 
Clouds and The Birds are for the most part pure poetry. In 
others, such as The Knights, a bitter farce rollicks from beginning 
toend. The Frogs, most admirably translated in Mr. Rogers’s 
edition, stands apart fromallthe works of Aristophanes. Itopens 
in that spirit of raillery against the gods which profoundly 
influenced the talent of Lucian, and it closes with the wittiest 
piece of literary criticism extant. Nothing can be finer than 
the contrast which Aristophanes points between Aeschylus, 
the old-fashioned champion of poetic diction, and Euripides, 
the familiar psychologist, or Ibsen of theday. For Aeschylus 
it is essential to speak honest things (xovere Azyssv), while 
Euripides is content to speak in human fashion (QpaZcr 
aévbowxcins). There we have a distinction which still divides 
the schools, and little in Aristophanes is not of present 
application. When Euripides says— 

“T taught them all these knowing ways 
By chopping logic in my plays, 
And making all my speakers try 
To reason out the How and Why ”— 
we know precisely the dramatists of ow own day who are 
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guilty of the Euripidean vice. And so it is that though 
Aristophanes writes of his own contemporaries, he disengages 
from them and their follies that universal element which can 
never grow old or out of date. 


Of Mr. Rogers's translation of Aristophanes it is difficult 
to speak too highly. In the first place, it is the work of 
a scholar, whose commentary and critical apparatus represent 
the last word of research. In the second, it belongs not merely 
to scholarship, but to literature as well; and we trust that 
when his edition is complete he will print the English apart 
from the Greek and without annotation. Then the English 
reader with no Greek may listen with delighted ear to the 
faithful echo of the monkeys and nightingales which people the 
forest of Heine’s immortal phrase. It is impossible to turn 
to a single page that has not its happy touch, its fertile 
invention; and the accuracy wherewith Mr. Rogers represents 
the changing metres of the Greek poet is amazing. On the 
whole, he is happier with the monkeys than with the 
nightingales, but that is not surprising, as the loftier lyrics 
of Aristophanes could only be rendered by a poet whose ear 
and voice were equally harmonious. On the other hand, the 
lighter passages are translated with a spirit and energy which 
never tire, and (the highest test) the English version may be 
read and understood without any reference to the Greek 
original. We regret that we cannot give a word of praise to 
the translator of Lucian. Mr. Sheldon’s English is not equal 
to his opportunity. In his pages familiarity descends to 
slang, and bad taste masquerades as vigour. 





SIR HARRY JOHNSTON'S “UGANDA.” * 


Tue two large and copiously illustrated volumes in which 
Messrs. Hutchinson have reproduced the mass of material 
collected by the former Special Commissioner of the Uganda 
Protectorate contain a mixed set of “samples” of the raw 
material of our Central African provinces. The “samples” 
are of great interest, and the book is stuffed with them from 
cover to cover. The very lining of the boards is a striking 
reproduction in colours of the splendid scarlet flowering 
erythrina, a tree which it is believed will be acclimatised in 
England. The second volume is almost entirely concerned 
with the anthropology of the indigenous races, illustrated by 
hundreds of strange and striking photographs. This part of 
the book is consecutive and orderly in form, and of extra- 
ordinary interest. It is also the part which the author seems 
to have taken most personal pleasure in compiling. The first 
volume deals with the “ natural commodities” and topography 
of the provinces, full of bizarre forms and scenes, many of 
them painted in very graphic fashion by the author, strange 
and wonderful plants and flowers, beasts and birds, and ice- 
capped mountains towering up into the equatorial sky. Sir 
Harry was only twenty months in the Protectorate. Yet his 
industry has been such that by collecting and comparing 
the notes on men and beasts, flora and meteorology, geology 
and topography, which other clever and energetic Englishmen, 
resident or migrant, have made, and adding to these the 
results of his own unflagging energy and curiosity, he has 
made an excellent book of reference for the future, and a 
nucleus round which further facts willaccumulate. The book 
has been put together in haste, as the number of repetitions 
shows. But these are trifies. The facts are the main points, 
and it was as well to get out such an Imperial guide before 
the gathering of the English from all parts in August. Some 
fifty names are entered as co-operating and placing their 
stores of knowledge at the author’s disposal, among them 
soldiers, travellers, sportsmen, missionaries, “Apolo Kagwa and 
Paul Mukwenda, highly placed native officials in the kingdom 
of Uganda; Josia Majoje, Government interpreter ; Kasagama, 
King of Toro; and his excellent Minister, the Kimbrywe.” 

Of the land and its people summarised the author writes :— 
“Within an area of one hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles it contains nearly all the wonders, most of the extremes, 
the most signal beauties, and some of the horrors, of the Dark 
Continent. Portions of the surface are endowed with the 
healthiest climate to be found anywhere in tropical Africa ; 
yet there are some districts of extreme insalubrity. It offers 
to the naturalist the most remarkable known forms amongst 
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the African mammals. [He might add, ‘and the 
chance of finding new ones.’] There are forests of troy; 
luxuriance only to be matched in parts of the Conan a 
State and the Cameroons. Probably in no part of Ass Freg 
there such vast woods of conifers. There are other dist, ve a 
hideously desert and devoid of form as the Sahara a 
the largest continuous area of marsh to be met within a ~~ 
of Africa, and perhaps also the most considerable ae 
table-land and mountain, rising continuously over six thona . 
feet.” Besides these it contains the highest snow ae 
the Ruwenzori Range), the largest extinct voleano, Elgon Me 
a hundred square miles of perpetual snow and ice, ia 
Upper Nile Valley is one of the hottest places on earth i 
the same region are the strangest human contrasts from the 
ancient pygmy nation, living naked like forest animals to the 
scrupulously clothed Buganda, who insist on the wild tribes 
who do business with them wearing trousers or an equivalent, 
and besides these wonderful men are the strange beasts, “th, 
okapi, the chimpanzee, the five-horned giraffe, the ella 
with the longest horn (the white rhinoceros, extinct in the 
South, but rediscovered in Uganda), and the elephant with 
the longest tusks.” 


Sreatest 


The book gives us the best account extant of the pygmies 

. 5 5 
Sir Harry rescued a number of these from a German trader 
who had kidnapped them and was taking them to the coast, 
and first kept them about his camp, and then restored 
them to their homes. They became his devoted friends 
and were full of cleverness, sympathy, and imagination, 
Perhaps the most extraordinary fact about the race is that jt 
appears to have been the primitive one of Central Africa, and 
remains still, widely scattered among the large agricultural 
races, the language of which the pygmies invariably adopt, 
though they never copy their way of life. They generally 
have a friend or two in the big negro villages, and if this 
friend goes out into the forest and shouts to them the little 
people will appear silently, as if sprung from the earth 
or trees, come up, and be friendly. They are naturally very 
fond of music, but are not good at inventing instruments, 
They greatly admire the more elegant string and other instru. 
ments of the big negroes, and when they make friends with 
these one of the first things they do is, like children, to borrow 
their fiddles and drums, which they twang and thump with 
ecstasy, and immediately improvise an elaborate piece of 
orchestration. Incidentally Sir Harry hits on a piece of 
musical history in this connection. “As the Dwarfs do not 
understand the art of twisting fibres or gut into string, their 
own bows are not suited to be musical instruments, because 
they are fitted with long strips of palm fronds instead of gut 
or string,’—z.e., the twang of the bow-string first suggested 
the lyre. 

Any one who has a fancy for studying hideous forms and 
strange, though not as a rule repulsive, habits will find 
abundance of entertainment in the chapters on the Nilotic 
negroes. They are intensely black, very ugly for the most 
part, and decidedly of mixed type, but on the whole an 
inoffensive and not a bloodthirsty or cruel race. They have 
not the fine figures of the Bantu types, and the women are 
most unattractive in appearance, but they seem suited to and 
developed by the hot valley in which they live. Some of the 
photographs of the life of these people are real glimpses of 
everyday scenes at the very sources of the Nile. Especially 
pleasing are those of “Ja-luo Fishing Women and their 
Baskets ” (No. 434), and “ Emptying the Fish Baskets” by the 
lake side, where tall and graceful forms, lakeside scenery, and 
piles of fish make a most pleasing picture. The Masai area 
warrior race fast dying out, organised somewhat on Zulu 
models, the young warriors remaining unmarried till about 
the age of thirty. Being without a tyrant King to direct this 
military element, they have not prospered. They split into 
two branches, one of which followed agriculture, the other 
being pastoralists. The neighbouring tribes nearly destroyed 
the one; cattle plague and sterility of the women have 
reduced the strength of the other. Among other wild 
negroes is the large and rather attractive race of the 
Kavironob, who live north of Lake Victoria, and along the 
new railway for some distance eastwards. Some of them are 
quite good-looking, and good nature seems a characteristic of 
the people. They were originally almost entirely naked, but 
are learning to wear clothes. They are a moral people, like 
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coh of the naked races. Sir Harry Johnston is perhaps a 
little “off his ground” when he compares them in this respect 
to the “moral Greeks.” They wear mud stockings, etched 
with a stick, tame some wild animals, and bave a kind of Bird 
Protection League in regard to certain birds. The object is 
not merely to preserve a useful creature, or religion, but to 
some extent wsthetie, as the bird specially preserved is the 
beautiful crowned crane. ‘Tame ostriches were seen in one 
village, and tame quails are kept as call-birds. 

The “show tribe” of all is the civilised Buganda, the people 
whom Speke and Grant found under the sway of Metesa. In 
them the natural politeness of wild Africans is added to a very 
considerable natural refinement of useand custom. Any native 
chief who hears that a white man is on his way to his village 
will send to meet him and offer useful presents, entertain him 
in the evening, and behave “like a gentleman.’ But the 
Buganda have many means and appliances which others have 
not. A traveller in their country, just after the most trying 
bit of his day’s march, will find a tea-table spread under a 
beautiful tree, camp chairs, boiling water, fresh milk, quiet, 
well-mannered servants waiting, food for his men, and later a 
hospitable, well-bred reception in the chief’s own village. Sir 
Harry Johnston “ has never been bored” by a Uganda native. 
For a full description of the civilised and sanitary houses and 
striking coloured pictures of their country the reader must 
consult the book, in which the author has inserted also some 
beautiful pictures of the flowers and birds. There are five 
hundred and six illustrations from drawings and photographs 
by the author and others, forty-eight full-page coloured plates 
by the author, including some of special interest of the okapi, 
mountain landscapes, rare birds, reptiles, and insects, and nine 
maps by Mr. J.G. Bartholomewand the author. The appearance 
of the volume is very handsome and a credit to the publishers, 
and the price very moderate for so fine a work. We have not 
dealt in this review with the zoology, partly because the most 
striking forms have already been discussed at great length at 
scientific meetings. The chapter on the Semliki Valley 
and Congo Forest deals with the home of the okapi. 
The meteorology and geology form the matter of the 
tenth chapter of the first volume, and in the next is a list 
of the flora, so far as identified, of the Uganda Protectorate. 
There are lists, incomplete of course, but valuable as an aid to 
the next pioneer naturalists, of the fauna of every kind, and 
fifty vocabularies of native languages and dialects. The 
remarks on the indigenous diseases are especially interesting, 
“the sleeping sickness’? being an unpleasant novelty to most 
European readers. Whether the Protectorate will ever be a 
white man’s Colony seems doubtful. But the author is sanguine 
that this can be made on the Nandi Plateau, where for 
various reasons there is not a single settled native inhabitant. 
The whole of Sir Harry Johnston’s remarks on the commercial 
future and administration of the Protectorate are full of good 
sense and practical forecast. 





SIR W. WHITE: CONSULAR CLERK, CONSUL, 
MINISTER, AMBASSADOR.* 
In the matchless trial-scene of Les Plaideurs the Judge 
interrupts the pleading as to the fowl with the protest: “Il 
sagit d’un chapon, et non pas d’Aristote et de sa politique.” 
In our turn we might object that although this book calls 
itself a biography, it is rather a vade-mecum to “the ever- 
changing Eastern question.” There is, however, no denying 
the judicious and lively use to which this well-known 
author has put the materials placed within his reach by 
high-placed Oriental experts, as well as the direct know- 
ledge due to his own personal antecedents. Sir William 
White was son of a high Colonial official, and on the 
mother’s side grandson of General Neville Gardiner, our 
Envoy to Poland in the epoch when “ freedom shrieked and 
Kosciusko fell.” A property on the Vistula acquired by the 
General became the residence of bis widow and her daughter, 
the mother of the future Ambassador, who was educated 
in England, afterwards returning to Poland to super- 
vise, nolens volens, the family estate. He didnot shake off his 
bucolic chains until 1857, when, aet. thirty-three, he was taken 
as clerk by the Consul-General at Warsaw, to whom his 








* Sir William White, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., for Six Years Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople: his Life and Correspondence. By Sutherland Edwards, Loudon: 
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knowledge of the local situation and language did good 
service. The author’s account of “the diplomatic comedy ” 
in which we refused to join “ Napoleon the Liberator” in his 
efforts for the aid of the Polish insurgents of 1863 makes 
excellent history. In 1864 White’s remarkable industry and 
merits were rewarded by his appointment as Consul at Dantzie. 
Here, again, if the official man is searcely visible, his 
biographer pads the vacuum with extracts from the racial and 
artistic annals of the city, which are backed by the record of 


| Lord Odo Russell's mission to the German headquarters 


during the siege of Paris, and by some stories touching 
Bismarck and the banker, Baron Bleichroder, as to which 
we read: ‘These anecdotes belong in a way to the present 
biography, for it was from Sir William White that I heard 
them.” 

The author's portraiture of his friend is mainly drawn for 
the Constantinople period, but may be taken as generally 
applicable. The tall, handsome, ill-dressed diplomatist of 
“the robust school” was a mixture of “the kindliest nature 
and abundant strength.” The fact that the personal 
demeanour of our “abrupt and even violent’? Ambassador 
“was comparatively rough” is exemplified by his biographer’s 
account, written de visu, of his treatment of a courteous 
Chinese Envoy. According to a competent and ultra-friendly 
American witness, “no man could better repeat a roaring 
story, not only once or twice; and after each tale he told 
would come peals of langhter that seemed to reverberate from 
all the recesses of his giant frame,’ which the representative 
of Queen Victoria invariably followed by the question, “ Isn’t 
that a good story? Hah,” thereupon bursting into fresh 
roars of laughter “without intervallums.” However, these 
eccentricities of manner did not injure his influence with 
the Sublime Porte; one of his baffled foreign colleagues was 
heard to complain,—* We shall do nothing so long as that 
bear remains at the British Embassy.” The detailed account 
of Sir William’s attitude towards the amusements, luxuries, 
and culture in which the average man indulges is a string of 
negatives. He was neither sportsman, gourmet, smoker, card- 
player, nor theatre-goer; the successor of Layard took no 
interest in mosques, pictures, or mosaics, and only knew 
Wagner “in his character of revolutionist at Dresden and 
of courtier at Munich.” For books, except as guides to 
polities, he did not care; he would only read the novels of 
the day when they became engrossing subjects of general con- 
versation, so that “it was difficult to get on at a dinner-party 
without knowing something about them.” However, he seems 
to have dipped into Macaulay, and when Minister at Bucharest 
he contemplated the purchase of a Gibbon. 

To the capital just named White was sent after the 
conclusion of the Treaty of San Stefano, not unaptly called by 
Layard, then Ambassador at Constantinople, “the end to the 
Turkish rule in Europe.” Acting at first as Consular stop-gap, 
he received the rank of Minister on the recognition of the 
former principality of Moldo-Wallachia as an independent 
kingdom. A letter from Lord Salisbury enjoined on White 
the duty of encouraging to the utmost “the plucky attitude 
of Roumania” towards the ungrateful ally whose army, when. 
as the Grand Duke Nicholas put it, “ Christendom was in 
danger’? by the failure of the attacks on Plevna, was pre- 
served from destruction by the march of Prince Charles to 
the rescue. Before invading Turkey in 1877 the Czar bound 
himself by a solemn Convention “to Maintain and Defend 
the actual Integrity of Roumania.” In 1888, turning his back 
upon these solemn words, to doubt which, suid the repre- 
sentative at Bucharest, was “an offence to his Majesty,” 
Alexander was graciously pleased to demand of his late 
saviours the surrender of a portion of their Bessarabian terri- 
tory, and called for their recognition of his right to use 
Roumania as his high road of military communication with 
Bulgaria, which he regarded as a Russian satrapy. White's 
tactful attitude in the face of these and other burning 
Balkan questions brought him deserved credit. Thanks 
to him and others, and to the girdle of forts and 
Creuzot guns which now surrounds Bucharest, the fascinating 
Carmen Sylva can compose her poems undisturbed, even 
when intrusive Russian gunboats mount the Danube to 
Galatz. The author's Roumanian chapters reveal the exist- 
ence of an early Franco-Russian understanding as to the 
Near East, by which our neighbours, as far back as 1879, 
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yielding to what Lamartine called “the ery of Nature,” 
inaugurated the Alliance that governs their foreign relations 
now. 

One of White's notable allies was Sir Robert Morier, whose 
“linguistic revels’ in the “free fantasia style” of correspon- 
dence are full of humour, and spiced with violent sallies from 
which he never desisted, even in the days of his Ambassa- 
dorial dignity. Very delightful are some lamentations from 
Munich over “the poor old Philister Johannes de Bove, 
or rather de Tauro,” his “successive drovers,’ and his “fatty 
heart,” a disease shared “in an intensified form” by Dizzy, 
Salisbury, and Co., and at its worst in the persons of those 
miserable slaves of routine, the Olympians and Did minores of 
the Foreign Office. Writing to White from the St. Peters- 
burg Embassy in 1887, Sir Robert denounces the Office 
“confidential print” in terms of a reference to the animal 
economy which we dare not reproduce, and scornfully warns 
his friend that his labours will be in vain unless he has at his 
back “a man” armed with a proper modern weapon, “and not 
a Philistine carrying a blunderbuss loaded with cow-dung.” 
Our author deodorises this by suggesting that the allusion 
is to Johannes de Tauro, not to Hatfield: we wonder he 
did not recognise the plain fact that here editorial expurga- 
tion was indicated. In our opinion, the Ambassador's acidity 
resulted from an approaching inroad of his bitter enemy, the 
gout, by whose inroads the equanimity of his temper and his 
judgment were often disturbed. When in good health, his 
letters were a running refutation of the adage, Le style c'est 
Vhomme. So were those of “ that bear,” whose rough personal 
equation is never betrayed by his smooth-running pen. 

In 1885 White was named Ambassador ad interim to the 
Porte, and Morier, after vegetating at Munich for a season, 
had reached St. Petersburg vid Lisbon. That year was full of 
international alarms: the Russian seizure of Penjdeh brought 
the Cossacks into the neighbourhood of Herat, and the self- 
annexation of Eastern Roumelia to Bulgaria tore up a funda- 
mental page of the Treaty of Berlin. It was Morier’s belief that 
behind Philippopolis and the Golden Horn was the graver 
question of Calcutta. Ina short letter of November 19th, 1885, 
he writes: “ But ina few words I will say that our Asiatic con- 
cerns are for me en premiere ligne, our rivalry with Russia in 
Europe en seconde ligne, and very far behind.” In a later 
letter he admits that it may be our interest to “build up” 
the peasants of the Balkans into “a bulwark of independent 
States, and thus screen the sick man of the Bosphorus from 
the fury of the northern blast.” But, he adds, in his polyglot 
manner: “Don’t forget that for us, after all, India is the 
dernier mot, and that we must never so embourber ourselves in 
Europe as to lose our liberty of action in Asia’; such a por- 
tentous affair as a war with Russia should not be undertaken 
“unless you can get a huge European coalition against the 
Colossus pressing down on the west.” On the other hand, 
White's nightmare was the future, not of the “fabulosus 
Hydaspes,” but of the Bosphorus. Like all English diploma- 
tists, he disapproved Gladstone’s Eastern no-policy, and in a 
letter from Bucharest he observes that his familiarity with 
“the ways and doings” of the Moskal would be more useful 
if he were not under the “G.O.M.” He says :— 

“Their object on the Afghan frontier is to make us their 

immediate neighbours in Asia, and to hold a frontier so insecure 
that we should be living in constant dread of a breach of the 
peace; because they imagine that by bringing this about they 
may the more easily get to Constantinople, and hinder our 
opposing them by making us permanently uncomfortable in 
India.” 
According, then, to Sir William, as the author puts it, “to give 
way too much to Russia in Europe would be to enable her to 
force us to give way to her in Asia.” His friend, on the other 
hand, persistently stuck to the belief—surely one infinitely 
wiser and more statesmanlike—* that England should accom- 
modate herself to Russia in Europe in order not to be disturbed 
by her in Asia.”’ 

White’s good fortune did not desert him at the end. 
An almost sudden and painless death overtook him before 
he reached the official “age limit.” which would have 
driven him to exchange the half-kingly splendours and 
absorbing occupations of his Bosphorus life for the vulgar 
tribulations and irremediable idleness of, perhaps, a grimy 
“suburban” home. The closing scene was in 1891 in Berlin. 
Kaiser William came forward with his sympathies, and ordered 
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a burial with imposing military honours. The tokens of 
esteem laid on the coffin included flowers from the Sultan ang 
a bronze wreath with the inscription, “A mark of 
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THE Nineteenth Century opens with a short poem by Mp 

Swinburne on “The Centenary of Alexandre Dumas,"—, 

poem that gives us some of the master’s famous long lines of 

music. Is it too much to ask the poet to give us more music 

in these songless days ? Mr. Frederick Greenwood’s article 
entitled ‘‘ What have we Gained by Education—so far?” js 4 
depressing, pessimistic, and, on the whole, unconvincing piece 
of writing, though we admit there is much in the whole 
educational position that is provocative of depression, My, 
Greenwood thinks that in the last seventy years the 
characteristics of the nation have altered, and that the 
Education Bill will alter them still more. This, he considers, 
is a reason for revising the hitherto reasonable claims of 
the various religions to intervene in the education question 
on religious and social grounds. He asserts that the good of 
the individual is the first thing in the eyes of the Church, the 
good of the nation as a whole the first thing in the eyes of the 
State: “Therefore, and because education has a multitude of 
uses, many next to godliness, the Churches themselves ought 
to admit that national education ought to be tried by the 
amount of ascertainable good it brings to the nation as q 
nation; and that its being secular good is no objection.” The 
real answer to this is that the Churches, equally with the 
State, regard the good of the nation as a nation, and the very 
fact of the Churches having varying ideals, therefore, makes 
denominational education a necessity. Mr. Greenwood prac. 
tically defies educationalists to show results that justify the 
immense expenditure on education, and would have us revert 
to Mr. Forster’s original plan. He, in fact, holds the views 
held by Mr. Cobbett in 1838, and brilliantly as Mr. Greenwood 
has expressed those views, we can only call them lamentable. 
Mr. Eltzbacher traces the anti-British movement in 
Germany buck to days long before the war, and shows, as we 
think conclusively, that the movement is part of a continuous 
German policy officially encouraged and based upon economic 
motives. The article on the future of Russia should, at 
least, be read with attention, though we believe that the great 
future predicted for that Empire will fail through internal 
cleavage. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has a well-reasoned article on 
the functions of the Examiner of Plays. Itis surely notorious 
that this official has allowed plays of an extraordinarily detvi- 
mental—detrimental to the stage as well as to play-goers— 
character to be performed during the last ten years. The only 
possible Licenser of Plays is an educated British public. 














The Contemporary Review contains some extremely 
thoughtful views on the position of the Liberal party. 
Mr. J. A. Spender takes a hopeful view of the future 
of that party, and finds in its emergence intact from 
the storm that raged in the ranks of Liberalism during 
the late war a sign of the “extraordinary permanence of the 
two-Party system” anda proof of the inherent strength of 
Liberalism. He feels that the present conditions “are pre- 
cisely those on which a Liberal Opposition should thrive—a 
Government which has exhausted its energies and its mandate, 
and which, apart from all questions of politics, bores the public 
by its intolerable longevity; measures to fight which touch 
great principles, the natural reaction after war which sets men 
thinking of domestic reform, new questions arising in all 
departments of life which call for careful study from fresh 
minds.” ——-Mr. J. L. Buashford’s able article on “England 
and Germany after the War” contains much that does not con- 
vince us. We do not think that the phrase “the artificial and 
ephemeral nature of Germany's outburst of virulent hostility 
and hatred” expresses the truth; we believe that the outburst 
was both economic and political, and that the war merely 
gave it a more personal and offensive character.——The 
facts of the Alaska-Canada boundary dispute will be found 
lucidly stated by Mr. Hodgins, and should be read.——Mr. 
J. A. Hobson’s attack on modern expansive Imperialism from 
the economic standpoint is characteristic. We must quote 
his conclusion, with which we should agree if Mr. Hobson 
could prove that modern expansion is really and necessarily 
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ES 
accompanied by economic waste or necessitates economic 


waste at home :—“ Everywhere the issue of quantitative versus 
qualitative growth comes up. This is the ultimate issue of 
Empire. A people limited in number and energy, and in the 
land they occupy, have the choice of improving to the 
utmost the political and economic management of their 
own land, confining themselves to such limited accessions 
of territory as are justified by the most economical dis- 
position of a growing population, or of proceeding, like the 
slovenly farmer, to spread their power and energy over 
the whole South, tempted by the speculative value or the 
quick profits of some new market, or by mere greed of terri- 
torial acquisition, and ignoring the political and economic 
wastes and risks involved by this Imperial career. It must be 
clearly understood that this is essentially a choice of alterna- 
tives; a simultaneous full application of intensive and ex- 
tensive cultivation is impossible.” With this last sentence it 
is impossible to agree. England could be put under full 
cultivation, and yet could spare millions for our Colonial and 
Indian Empire.——The article entitled “ Prevalent Illusions 
on Roman History” is, as it seems to us, a misleading pro- 
duction, The aggregating of the crimes and errors of a 
nation is, in this connection, a perfectly useless task, for the 
effect of a nation on the history of the world is not measured 
by national defects. This writer declares that the reliability 
of a Roman’s word “is the one solitary lesson that Rome 
has handed down to us.” Such a statement is preposterous 
and valueless. 


The National Review contains an important, and in many 
respects a remarkable, anonymous article entitled “ Lord 
Salisbury and Continental Entanglements.’ The views ex- 
pressed are views that require the earnest consideration of all 
those who are interested in the foreign policy of this country, 
and in the main they are views that we have long advocated, 
though we deprecate any manner of panic in this matter, and 
we frankly do not believe “that the withdrawal of Lord 
Salisbury from our councils may well prove a measureless 
calamity tothe Empire.” ‘That Austria and France were in turn 
subjected to the Bismarckian methods that the boa-constrictor 
uses towards its prey is, we should imagine, fully realised 


by the responsible Ministers of the English Crown; and | 


that England is as unsusceptible to the sweetness as 
it has been to the bitterness of Germany is a lesson that the 
Fatherland has to learn. This article on “ Continental 
Entanglements ”’ will impress the necessity of this attitude 
on English publicists. As the writer points out, the recent 
German manifestations of hatred to this country were 
obviously inspired in high quarters:—* We have only to note 
that Russia is never attacked in the German Press to discover 
how wide and far-reaching is the arm of officialdom in the 
Fatherland when it chooses tg exert its power.” An English 
alliance with Germany is totally out of the question, either 
now or at any future date. The Industrial Arbitration 
Act of New South Wales is carefully discussed by the 
Attorney-General of that Colony, and we fully agree that 
“the English people in Great Britain will have to think more 
seriously than they do at present of the problems of industrial 
arbitration.” Permissive legislation on this subject in England 
has been tried from time to time, and has proved useless; 
whether compulsory legislation is possible we cannot say, 
but it is certain that it should not be tried until such legisla- 
tion has been the subject of practical experience in a younger 
nation for some years. Sir Leslie Stephen, in a very 
interesting monograph on Young, the author of “ Night 
Thoughts,” sums up the literary value of the poet as follows :— 
“Whatever his faults, one has only to compare Young with the 
contemporary scribblers of the Pope school to admit that he was 
not approached for intellectual activity. He is not, like most of 
them, simply repeating a set of conventional phrases. I cannot 
honestly say that I like the man, or believe him to be a true 
poet. But considered as a popular preacher, I can, I think, fully 
understand why he should have drawn audiences and set a fashion 
which was followed in European as well as English literature. He 
not only expressed a prevalent sentiment, but gave it an original 
and striking form. Orthodox critics might pick any number of 
holes in his performance, but it was new, vigorous, and impressive, 
even by the questionable peculiarities, which we feel more 
strongly when the whole tone of sentiment has been changed.” 
one to read the charming 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton en- 
English society might well 
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benefit by the parable. Mr. Maurice Low’s article on 
“American Affairs” deserves careful perusal. He shows 
how American opinion has recently steadily swung towards 
England, and he deprecates the leaving open of the Alaska- 
Canada boundary dispute. He thinks it possible that the 
United States would agree to be bound by the decision of a 
tribunal “composed of three members of the High Court of 
Justice and three members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the decision of the majority to be final and 
binding upon both parties.” This seems an excellent sug- 
gestion, and we hope it will be adopted. 

M. Maeterlinck has a paper in the Fortnightly called “The 
Foretelling of the Future.” Like all this writer’s works, it is 
full of interesting and suggestive thoughts and speculations. 
The main idea seems to be that it is extraordinary and almost 
inconceivable that we should not be able to look forward into 
the future as we look backward into the past. We do not deny 
the existence of the distant city towards which we are 
travelling. Why should we deny the present existence of the 
facts in time which we are approaching any more than those 
of space? “Time is a mystery which we have arbitrarily 
divided into a past and a future, in order to try and under- 
stand something of it. In itself it is almost certain that it is but 
an immense, eternal, motionless Present, in which all that takes 
place and all that willtake place takes place immutably, in which 
To-morrow, save in theephemeral mind of man, is indistinguish- 
able from Yesterday or To-day.” But here we may pause and 
ask, “ What of free will?’ M. Maeterlinck does not seem 
troubled by any such question. Does he never weigh the 
matter, and decide on a showery day if he shall provide 
himself with an umbrella or not? If the future already exists 
it were useless to deliberate, or even to strive to accomplish 
anything. Perhaps M. Maeterlinck thinks it wiser to leave 
the matter alone, and not to sit on that “hill retired” where 
the fallen angels— 

“ reasoned high 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 
The inquirer thought it would be curious to know how 
the science of foretelling the future stands to-day. So he 
betook himself to Paris, and consulted mediums and palmists. 
M. Maeterlinck’s experiences tell us nothing not to be found 
in the transactions of the Psychical Society. His conclusions 
point to the well-known theory that the medium seems often to 
have a curious power of telling us what we ourselves have in our 
minds. These abnormal people we call mediums seem to be 
able to tap our inner ideas, and even those half-formed and 
veiled thoughts of our sub-conscious self. But of the future 
no glimpse was revealed. From this the writer thinks that 
the inmost recess of the mind, the for cntérieur, “is a kind of 
forum, or spiritual market-place, in which the majority 
of those who have business there come and go at will, 
look about them and pick out the truths, in a very 
different fashion and much more freely than we would 
have to this day believed.” In the whole of these speculations 
as to foretelling the future Mr. Maeterlinck argues from an 
analogy. In our journey through space we know that what 
we have left, and what we are coming to, exists at the same 
time as the place where we are. Is it therefore safe or reason- 
able to argue that we are travelling in ¢ime in an identical 
way? But this essay charms us because the writer is an 
artist. His technique is so delightful that we are not troubled 
by the arguments being both old and inconclusive. Mr. 
Archibald Hurd in an article entitled “The New Flying 
Squadrons of France” points out that the policy of the 
French Admiralty has been fundamentally changed. This 
change was effected by M. de Lanessan while he was in office. 
The main point of the alteration is that the small isolated 
groups of ships all over the world have been swept 
together into two large squadrons, one in the Pacifie and 
one in the Atlantic. Mr. Hurd sees in this new policy a 
great danger that our isolated detachments of ships will 
be cut off and destroyed in detail, the French being able 
suddenly to throw large bodies of cruisers upon our merchant 
ships, protected by inferior numbers of men-of-war, owing 
to their dispersion. This seems reasonable, but so evident 
that unless our Admiralty is sunk in a worse lethargy than 
our War Office before the late war, some counteracting 
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arrangement ought to be already on foot. This is, of course, 
supposing that the new French arrangement is an actual fact. 
No doubt the great dispersion of our possessions and the 
greater dispersion of our trade make concentration difficult 
for us. Also portions of the Fleet are liable to he 
diverted for the enforcement of diplomacy, which may 
interfere with purely strategic dispositions. All these ques- 
tions point to the necessity of a thinking department for 
the Navy. How this department is to be organised may 
be a difficult question to decide. But that it must exist 
there can be no doubt. <A brain must be on the watch to 





realise new situations, and consider them and deal with them 
as a whole, and not as fragments of organisation. The 
organisation must be used to carry out the main idea. The 
main idea must not merely influence detached portions of the 
organisation. The charm of Mr. Gissing’s paper, “An 
Author at Grass.” is difficult to describe or give any 
account of; the author seems so happy, whether he is talking 
of his garden, of his June tour under the Mendips, or of his 
recollections. It is like reading a pleasant book to the 
accompaniment of a luxuriously purring cat. There is 
humour, observation. and kindliness in these stray thoughts 
and reminiscences which make them delightful reading.——- | 
The political articles strike us as being of less interest than 
usual. There is a good deal of arguing for and against 
policies which have heen discussed often and fully elsewheve. 
These discussions add little that is fresh or interesting. 
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As usual on opening Blackwood we instinctively turn to 
“On the Heels of De Wet,” sure of finding something good, 
and we are not disappointed. The new Cavalry Brigade is 
still “ pottering”; but to while away the time we are told one 
of De Wet’s exploits, not the murder of Morgenthal, but 
another outrage. The incident relates to some English | 





prisoners :— 
“These men, having been pilfered of much of their wearing 
apparel, including boots, could only with the greatest difficulty 


piece of architecture showing a transition from Egyptian { 

Roman style. The main contour and construction = 
Egyptian, while the doors show the tentative use of mouldings 
and the windows of arches. Rude sculptured animals, aloo. 
are to be found at Naga. The writer tells us that he is ee 
vinced that there are as many unexplored antiquities in the 
Sudan as in Egypt, and although by no means go ancient 
they are worthy of attention by those responsible for the 
development of the country.” Mr. Ward tells us, too, about 
the new city of Khartoum, which is replacing the pestilentia] 
Omdurman, and also about the Palace of the Sirdar. A 
photograph of a bit of the garden court shows a stately and 
original piece of architecture. We are told that the buildin: 
of the Palace was undertaken by the Engineers, and the 
officer who designed the fragment we are shown may be huiled 
an artist. We are also told that one of Gordon's guards survived 
the massacre at the fall of the city. This man is now a natiya 
officer of high rank in our service. Mr. Ward was told jy 
the English chaplain that “He wants to be admitted inty 
the Christian Church, and has repeatedly pressed hijs 
claim thus:—‘I have no more belief in the religion of the 
Prophet; I am at heart of your faith. Let me join your 
Church for the sake of my wife and two daughters, who, like 


i myself, want to be Christians. I am afraid for their fate jf 


they have not the freedom of your religion.” It seems the 
chaplain is not allowed to make converts, and the only hope is 
that when there is a public church the old soldier may he 
able to go there. In the editorial article there is a dis. 
cussion of a paper by M. Novicow in La Revae. The writer 
of this paper seems to rejoice that the South African War hag 
revealed that the Anglo-Saxon is no better than his neighbours, 
Before, we are told, Europe secretly believed that the Anglo. 
Saxon was the superior race, justice and liberty going hand 





| in hand with greatness and power. Now the origin of the 


war has shown us to be unjust, and our inefficiency proves 
us to be weak. Therefore the Continental nations apparently 


keep pace with the rapid movements of their captors...... | can rejoice that we are as bad as themselves. They are now 
Half way through an exhausting march—flight would perhaps | emancipated from the burdensome thought that they are 


better describe the nature of the movemeut—these wretched 
prisoners lay down, and refused to move another foot. The 
threats and chiding of their escort were in vain. Then some one 
rode forward and informed De Wet. The black-haired guerilla 
galloped back to the tail of the column, and, worked up into a 
paroxysm of rage, demanded the senior officer amongst the British 
prisoners. A tall English gentleman stepped forward. In a 


inferior races. 





NOVELS. 


THE FORERUNNER.* 





moment the guerilla’s arm was raised, and the cruel sjambok of , M. Meneskowsk1 is in process of giving a trilogy to the 


. . > 7 . ’ g . ! 
rhinoceros-hide fell across the Englishman’s face, leaving a great | 


world. The first drama was entitled The Death of the 


blue weal, ‘The arm wasrused fora second blow, but the English Gods, The second beara in the author's native Russian ti 
n » prisone ar 2c oug yas e al ° ° = 
P : ? 8 Jace | Style of The Resurrection of the Gods ; to the English reader it 


the balance, closed with his brutal captor. Other Boers, doubtless | 


feeling the sting of the blow as keenly as the recipient, separated | is presented as The Forerunner; the French public knows it 
the pair before the unarmed Englishman found the ruffian’s | by the title of The Romance of Leonardo da Vine’. We must 
throat. But the blow had been struck,—unarmed prisoners, even own to having been not a little perplexed by the English name. 


of officer rank, had been chastised, an act of savagery fit to rank 
with the cold-blooded murder of an envoy. Yet the day will 


; Leonardo is obviously the hero; in what sense could he be 


doubtless come when ignorant English people will vie with each , spoken of as a forerunner? He was distinctly a man of his 
other to do honour to the man who struck the miscreant blow.” _| time, and as distinctly unlike what the present age produces, 


We will not spoil the exciting incident at the farm and the 
narrow escape of “Mr. Intelligence” by describing it. Nor 
will we condense the criticisms the Brigadier made as to the 
“Mount Nelson Horse.” But his concluding remark shall 
be given. It throws so much light on so many things. 
The General had sent a message to the Brigadier order- | 
ing a movement which was foolish and belated. This 
is the comment: “If I can get a message through to 








| The “ Universal Genius” is still an existing variety of man, but 
| his time is really over. Leonardo, on the other hand, achieved 
a great success in this character. He was asculptor, a painter, 
a poet, a mathematician, a mechanician, versed in natural 
| history and, generally, in such science as the age possessed, 
and was great in every line. How could he be a forerunner 
| of a time whose chief aim is to specialise? But in the 
Epilogue our question was answered. A young Russian 











K. first, it won't matter how much I mutiny afterwards !” 
The adventures of M. D’Haricot are still veryamusing, but the 
difficulty of seeing entirely from the French point of view is 
beginning to be apparent. The hero himself remains truly 
French, but the ‘bus driver is not only English, but is seen 
through an English mind, and not through a French one. M. 
D‘Haricot’s friend, the barrister Shafthead, on the other hand, 
is described in an admirably French manner. The critic dis- 
covers that below the self-possessed and common-place out- 
side there was “deep down, and scarcely ever bubbling into 
the light of day, a stream of sentiment that linked him with 
the poetry of his race. My friend Shafthead would have 
laughed outright had you told him this. Nevertheless, this 
secret is the skeleton in the respectable English cupboard.” 


In the present number of the Monthly one of the most 
readable papers is Mr. Ward’s account of Khartoum and 
the Soudan, with the curious photographs of a Roman 
temple at Naga in the desert. This luilding is a curious 





amateur of painting, Eutychius by name, is introduced. He 
is copying for an icon Leonardo's picture of John the Baptist, 
and is moved by the contemplation of it to a certain dream, of 
which this is the upshot :— 

“The first Rome has fallen by her pride and self-will; and 
Constantinople, the second Roine, is like to perish by the fury ot 
the iniidel, but in the third Rome, which shall be in the land of 
Russia, the light of the Holy Ghost is already shining, and at the 
last all Christian nations shall be united in the Russian dominion 
under the shadow of the Orthodox fatth.” 


The prospect is not so attractive as our author may sup+ 
pose. We are not inclined to welcome a Russian Pope, with 
a Vicegerent in the Procurator of the Holy Synod. However 
this may be, the “ Forerunner” is somehow John the Baptist 
“with the face of Leonardo da Vinci,” preparing the way for 
a Russian papacy. The answer, it must he confessed, leaves 
much to he desired. 








The Forerunner: a Novel. By Dmitri Merejkowski. London: A, Constable 
and Co. /6s.j 
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ee 
a parntollionil ve 
Let us pas3 on to something more intelligible. Leonardo 


da Vinci is, as we have said, the hero of the story. Mr. 
Merejkowski has not, it would seem, made himself acquainted 
with all that is known about the great artist. He accepts, we 
see, the old chronology, by which Leonardo's birth was ante- 
dated by about a decade. It is now known to have taken 
Jace about 1461, so that “sixty-fourth year” on p. 435 
should read “ fifty-fourth ” on giving his age when he migrated 
to France. The destruction of the Colosso, the equestrian 
statue of Francesco Sforza, is attributed to the time of the 
French occupation of Milan in 1499; as a matter of fact, the 
statue is known to have been in existence two years later. 
But the figure is undoubtedly one of great nobility, too great, 
:tmay be, for the actual man, who had not by any means the 
detachment from earthly passions with which he is here 
credited. But though Leonardo is idealised, this is done to 
some purpose. A finer study of the artistic temperament 
at its best, with a touch of serenity which it seldom attains. 
could searcely be found. And Leonardo is the centre of a 
crowd of striking figures. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the dramatic power with which they are presented, both 
singly and in combination. We cannot, indeed, always accept 
Mr. Merejkowski’s appreciations. Where Leonardo is hero it 
would seareely be probable that Savonarola should get his due. 
A“low forehead,” “sunken eyes,’ and an “ill-shaped lower jaw. 
trembling with wrath and almost Satanic hatred and pride,” 
ean searcely be features in a genuine portrait of the great 
Florentine Reformer. For a Reformer he was; very few men 
have wrought so marvellous a change in the morale of a 
people as he did. It is true that things fell back; it is not 
given to any one to hasten the secular process by which 
the plane of human conduct is gradually raised; but no man 
ever accomplished more. As to the burning by the “ Army 
of Children” of “vanities and things under anathema,” 
it has been ridiculously exaggerated. Any missing treasure 
has been put down to the account of these young inquisitors. 
Probably few of any artistic value were destroyed; of silly 
and obscene objects there were certainly enough in Florence 
to furnish a very handsome bonfire indeed. 

If Savonarola has to suffer by contrast with Leonardo, so 
have Michael Angelo and Raphael, One comes before us as a 
jealous hoor, the other as a smooth-spoken time-server, with 
the look of an angel and the heart of a huckster. But the 
contrast, whether just or unjust, is presented with singular 
power. All the figures in The Forerunner are remarkable. 
And what a multitude of them there is! We see Ludovico il 
Moro, the usurping head of the Sforza family, murderer and 
profligate, who is plunged into real grief by the death of the 
wife whom he has neglected, though he shows it by a “special 
mourning garb having holes torn in it to simulate the rendings 
of despairing frenzy.” We see the bevy of women, with faces 
of seraphs, and hearts of what it would not be polite to specify. 
Perhaps the most sinister figure of all is Alexander VI., 
seated on the Pontifical throne, and handing the Golden Rose, 
the highest reward which the Church can bestow on Christian 
virtue, to a son yet more wicked than himself, while he 
murmurs, with uncontrollable emotion, ‘Cesare, Cesare, 
figliomio!” Even the little details, such as the poor child who 
died from being covered with gold-leaf, are put in with con- 
summate skill. Now and then, it is true, the author’s pen 
seems to run away with him—the ‘“ Witches’ Sabbath,” for 
instance, reads like absolute nonsense—but the story, as 
whole, is a very powerful piece of work, standing higher above 
the level of contemporary fiction than it would be easy to say. 

Whether the translation is a faithful rendering of the 
Russian original we are not in a position to say; the English 
is certainly good. The verse is fluent aud spirited. But there 
is a quite appalling piece of Greek on p. 417. 








Barbara’s Money. By Adeline Sergeant. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Old ladies who will their money to their nieces on conditi.n 
that the said nieces say nothing of the source of their increased 
prosperity for a year sometimes land these innocent young people 
in unlooked-for scrapes. Barbara appears to get into a scrape, as, 
though she is not to inherit a fortune for a year after her Aunt 
Jane’s death, she is allowed the command ef a good deal of inex- 
plicable money. However, the scrape fades away with no particu- 
lar effect, and in the end Barbara marries 
has long loved, and all is well. The book is pleasaut reading, but 


a noble lord whom she 











| answer show the hand of the consummate artist! 


it is difficult to believe in any two characters quite so unpleasant 
as James and Drina, Barbara’s brother and sister-in-law. 


The Passion of Mahael. By Lilian Bowen-Rowlands. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—Miss Rowlands aspires to the function of repre- 
senting in fiction the life and character of the Welsh people. Let 
us hope that her hero Mahael is not typical. She evidently 
admires him. He is no common-place Sassenach with grovelling 
ideas about duty, but a fine sentimental Celt. Yet he is abomin- 
ably selfish and cruel. He marries a well-dowered wife, spends 
her money or allows it to be spent, but does not attempt to conceal 
his coldness and even aversion. Then he returns to an old 
“passion.” This is Miss Rowlands’s theme, and though she uses 
conventional terms of disapproval, she apparently admires the man 
who yields to the temptation with scarcely a struggle; the girl fights 
against it as some Phaedra might have fought against the over- 
inastering power of Aphrodite. But in the end the unhappy wife, 
just about to become a mother, is deserted; and the lovers meet 
for all the world as two long-tried, heroic souls, who have 
struggled through darkness and trial to light and happiness. 
“He looked down at her, a proud triumph illumining his fine 
features.” Observe the “fine,” used with so exquisite a taste. 
“T told thee that death could not take thee from me; how, then, 
could life?” “The end of these things is death,” said an old- 
fashioned moralist, but Miss Rowlands has received a newer 
inspiration. 

In Summer Shade. By Mary E. Mann. (John Long. 6s.)— 
Claude Garnett, attending the wedding of his brother, Rector of 
Gaythorpe, mistakes Mary Burne for her sister, the bride. He 
begins, according to the well-established practice, with a little 
aversion. He does not like the family; he does not like “ women 
who shoot side glances,’—and Mary seems to have had this art. 
But what are these things before the Unconquerable One? The 
story is fairly well contrived: Mary has a fine, strong nature, and 
is capable of self-sacrifice, though she cannot help triumphing in 
a train of admirers. More we must not say, for fear of spoiling 
the interest of Miss Mann’s story. Her characters receive their 
deserts, or more. A use is found even for the tipsy squireen. 
Altogether, In Summer Shade—the meaning of the title is an in- 
soluble conundrum—may be read with pleasure, and finished’ 
without a bitter taste in the mouth. 


Mrs. Clyde. By Julien Gordon. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—There 
is very little to be said about this “story of a social career.” 
The scene is laid in the United States or in this or that American 
quarter abroad, and the incidents and characters are not a little 
like what we find in such stories of English life. Perhaps there is 
a little more of the adventurous—or shall we say adventuress ?>— 
character in it. Social distinctions are less definitely marked 
there than here. Gabriella Dunham (Mrs. Clyde) is a Becky 
Sharp, with a difference, a considerable difference. If she had 
married a Rawdon Crawley, instead of the very respectable and 
middle-aged Philetus Clyde, there might have been a closer 
resemblance. Anyhow, the impression left is not unlike. Mrs. 
Clyde is not by any means dull, but it can scarcely be called good 
to read. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





THE UNIVERSITY SONG BOOK. 

The University Song Book. (Grant Richards. 4s. 6d.)—This 
large collection of words and music aims at being universal, and 
thus will disappoint every one. The ground covered is so vast ; 
national, soldier and sailor, and folk songs, to name three only of 
the ten divisions of the book, show how wide is its scope. In such 
varied collection it is impossible not to mark faults of omission 
and commission. Could the anonymous editor only find two 
national songs, “God Save the King” and “Rule, Britannia” ? 
Is there no tune to “ Ye Mariners of England”? It seems to us a 
pity to have included such worthless parodies of great poems as 
are to be found here. No doubt it is difficult to draw the line, 
and we readily admit that Thackeray’s “I’d be a Tadpole” is a 
piece of fair fooling, because, independently of its association, it is 
saturated with humour. The case is different when utterly dull 
words given a rancid taste by their parody of one of 
Tennyson’s great lyrics. Apart from such faults of taste, this 
book contains a great mass of songs well worth collecting together, 
and not a few things the finest of their kind. It was a happy 
thought of the editor to have used one of Beethoven’s arrange- 
ments of Scotch songs. In this “ Faithfu’ Johnnie” how clearly 
the two bars of accompaniment put between the question and 


are 
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THE MECHANISM OF WAR. 

The Mechanism of War. By “Linesman.” (W. Blackwood. 
3s. 6d.)—Readers of the Spectator are already familiar with the 
bulk of the present volume. In addition to what has appeared in 
our columns is added a chapter on the “Staff.” From this chapter 
we quote some wise words :—“ No other conceivable form of war 
will allow one belligerent to educate itself at the expense of the 
other whilst the conflict is actually in progress, as we have done 
at the expense of the Boers. We had no troops, no tactics, no 
mounted infantry, no staff, and no sense at the beginning of the 
war; we had them all in serviceable quantities before the war 
was half way over,—a most dangerous and unhappy fact for a 
nation so reliant on precedent as our own.” Throughout this book 
we recognise a mind which seizes on the essentials, and sees 
things in their true proportion,—a mind which, while it never 
loses sight of the whole, knows which details to enforce so that 
the reader may grasp that whole too. In spite of the bulk of 
these essays having appeared in our columns, we most heartily 
recommend them to our readers in book form. 








THE EPISTLES OF ATKINS. 

The Epistles of Atkins. By J. Milne. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.)— 
The material out of which this book is made up is so good that 
the result ought to have been better. We might compare the 
work to the sands in which are sprinkled frequent but isolated 
particles of pure gold. From cover to cover we find good things, 
but we want more of their natural surroundings. A soldier's letter 
may have only one memorable sentence in it, but the rest gives 
us the image of the man. The plan adopted by Mr. Milne is to 
sprinkle his pages with endless humorous, pathetic, heroic, and wise 
sayings, in what might be called the “ pepper-pot” style. But 
the excellence of these sayings is undeniable. ‘The modern 
Sidney tells the orderly to “ ‘Take it to my pal first ; he’s worse hit 
than I am,” though he died and the pal recovered. Surely there 
is something of the old spirit of the knight for his lady in the 
following incident :—“ It (death) is almost at hand for a stricken 
soldier and his sweetheart overseas : ‘ Wouldn’t you,’ the nurse asks 
him, ‘like to send a message to anybody,—anybody in particular?’ 
He understands, and the woman’s tact which has informed him 
floods his heart with the absent woman, ‘ Yes,’ he mutters, ‘I 
would like to send a message,—a message to my girl.” ‘What 
shall I say ?’ inquires the nurse, putting the point of her pencil 
to the paper. She waits gently on the dying man’s emotion 


7 

—This volume, the first of a projected annual Series, cop 
tains, as might be expected, a vast amount of information, Part 
of it may easily be transferred ; part, on the other hand, is of g 
highly controversial kind, relating as it does to the great 
economical and political questions with which the statesmen of 
the Dominion and the Provinces have to deal. In Section I, for 
instance, we have “Canadian Agriculture,’ with its highly 
interesting statistics. The total land area of the Dominion is 
more than three million square miles, exceeding that of Great 
Britain in the proportion of thirty to one. Much of this is, and 
must remain, waste; the total of land occupied js about 
100,000 square miles, but some of this is not yet reclaimed, 
The “agricultural and animal products” exported in 199] 
were over £11,000,000 to Great Britain, and something less than 
22,000,000 to the States. Cheese and butter make up together 

nearly half of this amount, various kinds of grain nearly 
a fifth, and cattle and sheep about a sixth. The purchase of 
horses and hay for war purposes came to about £120,000, not 
so much as might have been expected, In fact, the Canadian 
horses were but 3 per cent. of the whole purchase; but then this 
department was not one of the best managed. The average pro. 
duction of wheat was 251 bushels per acre,—a satisfactory figure, 
and that of oats, 40°3. Of potatoes 3 tons were grown to the aere, 
Butter fetched on an average about 10d. per Ib. Agricultura] 
wages averaged 19s. 6d. per week without board, and £30 with, 
The fluctuations in the grain crop are great. The total in 19909 
was little more than half that of 1899. About 60 per cent. of the 
Canadian population is directly or indirectly occupied with agri- 
culture. Passing to minerals, we find a product of more than 
£5,500,000 in gold; coal comes next with £2,700,000. These two 
account for about two-thirds of the whole value. When we come 
to “Forests and Fisheries” we enter a region of controversy, 
The lumbermen complain that they are put at a disadvantage, 
“We must insist,” said one of their chief representatives, “that 
our Dominion Government shall adopt a tariff against lumber 
and all wood products entering into competition, remove them 
from the free list, and relieve the lumber industry from the unequal 
competition of lumber manufactured and freighted under more 
favourable conditions.” Another authority takes the “ Western 
or Free-trade view of the subject.” “Most of the lumber in. 
ported was the raw material or furniture. The manufacturers 
of furniture have to export their goods to Great Britain, and 





struggling to express itself. ‘Yes,’ he whispers, ‘give her my | 


kind regards.’” 


said, “Don’t shoot me; I'm a field cornet.”—“ I don’t care a hang 
if you’re a brass band! Hands up!” ‘This book certainly forces 
upon us what wonderful stuff our soldiers are made of. 








The Political Reorganisation of the People. By William Sanders. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Sanders’s object 
is not to form a Constitutional party—that he would probably 
regard with horror—but to make the Extreme Left the dominant 
power. “The abolition of the hereditary principle in the legisla- 
ture; the attainment of adult suffrage; the shortening of the 
qualifying period and other improvements in the registration 
laws; second ballot; the payment of Members and of election 
expenses, will all, as a matter of course, form part of a democratic 
programme.” This is his political creed. It seems to us, putting 
aside the question of its expediency, remote, more remote than it 
was forty years ago. It would have commanded, we take it, more 
votes in the London of 186) than it would command now. How 
eise are we to account for the enormous change in the representa- 


Humour is as much to be found as pathos. Here | 


isa sample. At Picter’s Hill a Boer threw down his Mauser and | : : 
ee — “ pi aeaags | aggregate income of about £2,600,000 and an expenditure of 





tion of the Metropolis? But these questions are not to be dis- 
cussed here. We have done our duty when we have called atten- 
tion to Mr. Sanders’s volume. We may, however, mention a 
book which exhibits the same views in a more logical and con- 
sistent form, What is Property? by P. J. Prudhon, translated by 
Benjamin R. Tucker (W. Reeves, ls. 6d.).—“ La propriété c’est le 
vol” was the terse maxim in which M. Prudhon summed up his 
political philosophy. Here it is set forth at length. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
————_—_>—_ — 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








these compete with similar goods from the United States. They 
should not, therefore, have their raw material taxed.” The same 
controversy, of course, is to be found in the sections of “ Manu- 
facturing Industries” and “Trade and Commerce.” Five out of 
the seven Provinces showed favourable balance-sheets, an 


less than £2,000,000; but Manitoba and British Columbia showed 
deficits, of about £40,000 for the first and £130,000 for the second. 
The Dominion finances were satisfactory, the revenue being 
£10,250,000 and the expenditure £8,650,000 (these figures are 
given in round numbers). The Declaration against Transub- 
stantiation became the subject of a hot debate. In the “Royal 
Tour ” we find little trace of difference. The same can hardly be 
said of “Canada and the War,” but we may leave this matter 
without comment. It will not be harmful, however, to say that 
M. Bourassa’s adverse motion was defeated by 144 votes to3. A 
proportion of nearly fifty to one in favour of loyalty is much 
better than the Parliament of the United Kingdom, even putting 
the Nationalists out of account, could show. 


Ireland, Industrial and Agricultural. (Browne and Nolan, 
Dublin. 5s. net.)—This is a new and greatly enlarged edition 
of a work published last year in connection with the Irish Pavilion 
at the Glasgow Exhibition. About two-fifths of the matter are 
new; the rest has been rewritten or revised and brought up to 
date. We see that there is a considerable increase in the distilling 
business,—pace the total abstainers, to whom we can but urge that 
if the business is carried on the economically poor country should 
have its due share of it. The increase in Scotland between 1861 
and 1901 was from 11,211,628 to 30,196,016 gallons; that in Ireland 
from 4,801,115 to 14,221,520 gallons. The savings bank deposits 
have in about the same time increased from £2,143,082 to £10,629,000. 
The progress in the fishing industry cannot be stated so compen- 
diously ia figures, but the account given of it is decidedly en- 
couraging. Much has been done by the Congested Districts Board, 
and not a little by private effort, or by the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts. The salmon fishery, in consequence of the consistently 
high price of the fish, produces a larger sum than all the sea 
fisheries. Rod and line brings, probably, a large sum of money 
into the country. Another industry about which we are told 


Morang’s Annual Register of Canadian Affairs. Edited and! many interesting facts is the woollen. Home looms have been 


Compiled by J. Castell Hopkins. 





(G.T. Morang and Co., Toronto. | largely reintroduced, the Congested Districts Board having beep 
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active in this direction. The looms are of a new and greatly im- 


ttern. Theaccount of the leather industry is melancholy 
reading. It has greatly diminished, partly, at least, owing to the 
inability or unwillingness to use new methods. Many other 
examples of the information supplied might be given, but we 
have said enough to show the character of the volume. 


proved pa 





By G, Currie Martin. (H.R. 


Great Motloes with Great Lessons. 


Allenson. 38s. 6d.)—In this volume we have a good idea well 


executed. Discourses, suited to young hearers, have been con- 
structed, with the sentiment of some motto, of a family or a 
public body, for their central purpose. <A preacher who contrives 
to vary the almost inevitable monotony of the sermon does a 
veritable service toall concerned. There is room for another, indeed 
for more than one other, volume on the subject. We may remark 
that the present tense is at once more correct and more full of signifi- 
cance than the past in translating “ Praetereunt et imputantur ” 
“They are passing,” even as you look, not as we have it here, 
“They have passed.” The common form of the motto, by the way, 
is * Pereunt et imputantur,” and is far more emphatic. 





Mammalia. By Frank Evers Beddard, M.A. (Macmillan and 
(Co, 17s. net.)—“There are nearly six hundred genera of living 
mammals known to science,” writes Mr. Beddard in his preface, and 
his volume, including the index, contains six hundred and five 
Some of this space is required for introductory matter, and 


pages. 


for such speculations as “ Possible Forerunners of the Mammalia” | 


and the “ Dawn of Mammalian Lite.” It is not, in fact, till we 
reach chap. 5 (p. 105) that we find a treatment of “The Existing 
Orders of Mammals.” The subject is, of course, too technical for 
treatment in these columus; but we may call attention to the 


volume as a well-considered effort to deal in the smallest possible | 


compass With a subject of great importance and extent. 


In the “ Library for Young Naturalists,” edited by I. G. Aflalo | 
| of the chief, and the list might be largely extended. Two interest- 


(Sands and Co.), we have Types of British Plants, by C. 8. Colman 
(Gs.), a really fascinating book. 
himself acquainted with the Introduction and its lucid explanation 


of the arrangement which the author has followed, illustrated hy | 


No young reader who has made | 


| on these rolls (1298-1418), and are still in existence. Several out cf 
| the forty countics are absent altogether, Cambs, Wilts, Monmouth, 
Surrey, Middlesex, Herefordshire, Herts, Berks. In all there are 
one hundred and seven families, sixteen of which belong to York- 
shire, while Devonshire comes out second with eight. 





The Book of the Strawberry. By Edwin Beckett. (J. Lane. 
| 2s. 6d. net.)—The strawberry has of late years become an 
important article of commerce. An area of 20,000 acres must be 
occupied with this crop, the cultivation of which is followed in 
almost every part of England, Hampshire and Kent being the 
chief counties. It is a precarious crop, and costly to produce, but 
| on the whole not unprofitable, as, indeed, may be seen from the 
| fact that its area yearly widens. Mr. Beckett, who writes from 
large experience, tells us all that is worth knowing about soils, 
varicties, methods of propagation, cultivation, &c. There are 
some forty kinds in common use, out of which the Royal 
Sovereign and Laxton (early), President, Monarch, Veitch’s 
Perfection (maincrop), and British Queen and Lady Suffield 
(late) may be mentioned. A list of “Forcing Varieties” is also 
given, with a method which will be probably new to many of our 
readers, how to produce a second forced crop. From strawberries 
we pass to raspberries, a crop still more precarious as far as the 
market is concerned, as they bear travel less easily. Still, they 
are well worth attention; commonly they are left too much to 
themselves. A few remarks are also made on the blackberry, the 
logan, and the Japanese wine-berry. For the second of these 
there is not much to be said, but there are valuable varieties of 
Canadian blackberries, and the wine-berry is also of no little merit. 





| Country Life. (G. Newnes. 21s.)—This, the eleventh, half- 
yearly volume is as good, both as to letterpress and illustrations, 
as usual, It is quite impossible to enumerate, and not easy even 
to classify, the subjects dealt with. Sport, natural history, rural 
economy, rural architecture, archaeology, horticulture, are some 


ing series of articles in this volume are “ Bridges” and “ Country 
Ilouses.” But there is not a page that does not contain some- 
thing worth reading or worth looking at. 


the analogy of a school (the cellular plant with no leaves or stein | 


isthe lowest, the plant with two seed-leaves is the highest, “form”’), 
will want any urging to goon. He will find everything set forth 
in the most interesting and lucid way. 





In the “Temple Primers” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. net per vol.) 
we have Northern Hero Legends, by Dr. Otto J. Jinezek, translated 
by M. Bentinck Smith. The various sagas are analysed, a brief 


account being given of the contents, followed by suggestions as to | 
| After introductory chapters on botany, &c., history and antiqui- 
takes the first place, and has allotted to it nearly half of the | 


their meaning and purpose. The Saga of the Niblungs naturally 
whole space of the volume. After this comes the Saga of 
Dietrich von Bern, and, following this, several minor and less 
famous poems. ‘lhe volume is, of course, suited to the student 
rather than to the general reader. 

Reliques of Stratford-on-Avon, Compiled by A. E. Way, with 
Lithographs by Thomas R. Way (John Lane, Is.), is one of the series 
of “Flowers of Parnassus.” It is a neat and handy little volume, 
with some particulars of the poet’s life, pictures of the places 
amidst which he lived, and well-chosen passages from his writings 
by way of illustration. 


The Books of the Bible. By Adeline Campbell. (Marlborough 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mys. Campbell takes the books of the Bible, 
both Old and New Testaments, one by one, and describes what 
she conceives to be the spirit and the chief characteristics of each. 
It would hardly be fair to say that she takes no account of 
criticism. She observes, for instance, that Obadiah contains 
eight verses which are in Jeremiah, and advances the conjecture 
that Jeremiah “quoted and enlarged” rather than that Obadiah 
pieced together from Jeremiah. But when we are told that 
Job probably “lived in the patriarchal age before the Exodus” 
and that the “ Preacher” was Solomon, the author of The Books 
of the Bible can hardly be recommended as a safe guide to learners. 
It is quite impossible that they should go on shutting their eyes 
or ears to what is accepted by one competent to judge. With 
this we may mention, as occupying much the same point of view, 
Methods of Bible Study, by W. H. Griffith Thomas (Marshall 
Brothers, 1s. 6d.) 








Some Feudal Coats of Arms. By Joseph Foster, Hon. M.A. 
(Parker and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) —This is a smaller and cheaper edition 


of a volume published some nine months ago. Mr. Foster gives on 


p. 25 a list of families, arranged by counties, whose names appear 





; Brittany. 
| parts of Brittany known to most Englishmen are somewhat cosmo- 


| full of devotional pictures. 


jand Taylor Building, Chicago, 
| 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON Company, LTD., 


By 8. Baring-Gould. (Metiuen and Co. 2s.)—The 
Yet it is easy even there to reach a truly Breton 
region. A short walk from St. Malo, for instance, will take you 
to a race-meeting, where are priests in their cassocks and booths 
Mr. Baring-Gould, who has here a 
subject very much to his taste, takes us through the Province, 
and tells us with evident enjoyment what there is to be seen. 


politan. 


ties, he follows the alphabetical method, modified in a small way. 
“ Vannes,” for instance, includes an account of places in its neigh- 
bourhood, as the Morbihan, the Isle of Arz, &c.; similarly under 
“Vitré” we have notices of Champeaux and Penmarch. There is 


'a map of the Province, in which the needs of the cyclist are 


cousidered, and another showing the extent of the Breton-speak- 
ing population, with other illustrations. 








New Epirions—Marews Aurelius: his English. (A. IL. 
Humphreys. 7s. 6d. net.) In the “Coronation Series” Sir 
Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe (A. Treherne and Co., 1s. 6d. boards and 
2s. net leather). 
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LIBERTY» and co., REGENT STREET, LONDON. | A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported ty : 


~ | E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence, 











oO S L f& R - Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the so ‘lidity of 

i . Italian vintages, The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct M 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. to the consumer, means * 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, | NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. ] 

| 5 4 " ; 
| ‘Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters,” : 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. | —Lancet (editorial), h 
eso a —r———- | «© The famous Monte Fiano wine.”"— Westminster Gazette (editorial), R 
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Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55-3; 18 anaks, or 30 half flasks 30, a ] 
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| Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
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AT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 

WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools.. Most healthy 
iN Ww . large playing-fields and Fives Courts; se arate cubicles. Heaci- 
situation; JW. A RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford. 
siorly Bev. the WARDEN. 
“tHE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
T Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 

H MS. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
> lent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
pr ttached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
hci the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 


ST DINBURGH AOAD EM Y. 


ae d D CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 
iiector-REGINAL College, Oxford. 





Ships 





“xT SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist October. Mr. C. E. W. 

The Ne CA Bark and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
™ ss rgh, is receiving enrolments, and will send Prospectuses, ‘Enrolment: 
Pieie Boarding-Houses are being made with Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Taverleith ; and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jetfrey House, Inverleith, who will also 
send Boarding-House Prospectuses. 


7INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
\ PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, Established 1867, Principals: The 
Statf of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 

ils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
pop ements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
Sets hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
pe Swedish drill—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 19th. 

PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

| SHIPS of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 
the BURSAR. 


GT-ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 





Misses SIMON. 























i With Title of L.L.A. . 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 





ARTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, KENT.—17 Miles 
D from London (S.E.-C.D.Rly.) Sound Modern education; University 
Masters; separate classrooms ; liberal diet; gravel soil; boarding fees, £40- 
£50 per annum.—Prospectus, HEAD. MASTER. 

RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 

PLES. Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, 
yeceives a limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, Art, 
&c.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or to 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. Miss Gamble is now in England. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ttd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 
RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
EA. Girls? English, Continental?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


SB A D-MEL OC FT BBS S 


The GOVERNING BODY of the WYGGESTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
Leicester, INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POSITION of HEAD- 
MISTRESS which will become vacant at Christmas next. The Salary will be 
£100, and a capitation fee of £1 5s. for each girl up to one hundred, and £1 for 
all above that number. There is accommodation in the School for about 550 
girls, and at present there are 315 in attendance. No residence is provided, 
and boarders are not taken. Applications, with not more than four original 
testimonials, must be received on or before September 10th, together with 
twenty-five printed or typewritten copies of the application and testimonials. 

Each Applicant must state her (1) Professional Training ; (2) University 
Degrea, if any; (8) Experience; (4) Age’; and (5) Present Appointment. 

Candidates are requested not to canvass. 

For further information apply to 

A. H. BURGESS, Clerk to the Governors. 

1 Berridge Street, Leicester, July 29th, 1902. 


T) UD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

















UDLEY 

The GOVERNORS WIL! shortly PROCEED to APPOINT the HEAD- 
MASTER to this School. 

The present School premises and Head-Master’s house have recently been 
erected in the residential part of Dudley at a cost of £11,000. There are large 
recreation grounds attached. 

The Governors desire that the Educational Curriculum shall be such as fully 
to qualify boys for a business career, and also those boys who desire to enter 
the Birmingham University by the aid of Scholarships attached to the School. 

The Governors attach great importance to the training of character, and in 
this respect would wish the Heud-Master to take a persoual interest in the 
Boys’ sports. 

Candidates must have graduated at one of the principal Universities, and be 
under 35 years of age. 

The Salary is £150 a year, and a capitation fee which will average about 50s. 
per scholar, together with a resideace (unfurnished) which adjoins the School. 
The School accommodation is 150, and about 70 boys are now in attendance. 

Canvassing the Governors personally will disqualify. 

Candidates should forward their applications, together with copies of 
testimonials, to the Chairman of Governors, care of the undersigned, on or 
before the Ist day of September next. 

By order of the Governors, 
ALBERT MORTON, Clerk. 





15 Birmingham Road, Dudley. 
G.W.R. MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, SWINDON, WILTS. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. . 
HE COUNCIL of this INSTITUTION INVITE 
APPLICATIONS for the POST of LIBRARIAN. 
Salary £150 per annum. Age under 40 years. 
Candidates must possess the following qualifications: A public library 
training, a good education, and a good knowledge of English literature. 
Forms of application (on which alone applications will be received) may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 
Applications to be sent in not later than SATURDAY, AUGUST 30th. 1902, 
H. J. SOUTHWELL, Seeretary. 
August 6th. 1902. 











| | “llama AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
c Patron--H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
, PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
_ _ The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B, (Vice-Chairman). 
y PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 14th. 


YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
£ GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendid climate 
in periect country. ‘Terms moderate—Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands. 


COLLEGE, 











A SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER.- 
7 LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
RUIT-FARMING.—Old Public School Boy, married, has 
VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL on his fruit-farm in Worcester. 
Fruit-farming offers a good opening for sons of gentlemen desiring profitable 
employment combined with healthy outdoor occupation. References exchanged. 
—Address, G. F. HOOPER, The Croft, Pershore. 


ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS.—THE UNIVERSITY: Students of every 
nationality; 20 lectures a week; fee, £8 a year—THE COLLEGE: Classical 
and Teehnical; 1,200 pupils; for boys from 12 to 20; average fee, 50s. a vear.— 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 1,200 pupils; fee, 50s. a year.—HOUSEKEEP- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: no fees.—UPPER C 











OMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 
3 years’ course; yearly fee, £83—SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: fee, 
150 frs. per halt-year.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS—SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR BOYS: no fees.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY. 
—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: no fees SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: 
no tees.—SCHOOL OF MUSIC: 1,500 pupils ; fees, 120 to 150; special classes 
for foreigners —WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 4 to 5 years; 
monthly fee, from £1 to £2.—DAME SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; 
no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: children from 7 to 18 years; no fees.— 
UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES BY EMINENT PRO- 
FESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE: free.—For further information 
write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


sy L E SCHOOL, 


— 





2 8 
CAMBRIDGE. 





All Boys arrive September 25rd. 
Particulars on application to the BURSAR. 


A HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 


| Nw EV Beet yy OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 


Durham. 

U NIVERSITY OF DURBRBHAM. 
DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Particulars of the Course of Training for Secondary Teachers and of the 
Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
OF EXAMINATIONS, North Bailey, Durham. 
NODSTOWE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, HIGH 

WYCOMBE.—AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th. High 
bracing situation ; 5 acres playground. Special attention given to hand and 
nature work; careful, all-round training—For prospectus apply to HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL.—BOARDERS are RE- 

CEIVED at 68 THURLOW PARK ROAD, with the sanction of the 

Council of Girls’ Public Day-School Company. Special arrangements can be 
made for Girls whose parents are abroad.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


wETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


ROCKHURST, CHURCH STRETTON, SHROP- 

SHIRE.—A. H, ATKINSON, M.A., and the Rev. F. P. FARRAR, M.A. 

On the hills, 700 ft. above sea-level. Preparatory for the Public Schools and 

Royal Navy. Bracing air, pure water. Large grounds, including cricket field, 

private golf-links, gymuasium, fives court, workshop. Reduction to sons of 
Clergy and Officers. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 























PECIAL PREPARATION for the ARMY and NAVY. 
SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. 

Governors—THE CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY. 
Head-Master—G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., formerly Assistant-Master in 
Rugby School, and Head-Master of Plymouth College. 

All Assistant-Masters Oxford and Cambridge Houours men. 

Leaving Exhibitions for Boys going to Woolwich Academy and Sandhurst. 

Four Scholarships tenable in the School itself for Sons of Officers killed or 
disabled in South Africa. 

Inclusive fees for boys under 15, £65 per annum; for boys over 15, £75 per 
anuum. 

For further particulars apply to Sir OWEN ROBERTS, Clothworkers’ Hall, 
London, or to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ADY is WISHFUL TO FIND TWO LITTLE GIRLS 

to be educated with her own two by good resident governess. Large 

District’s health record exceptional ; water and 

sanitation modern and perfect. Children would receive all motherly care, and 

share their companions’ refined home and surroundings. Highest social 

reierences. Three hours London.—Address by letter, ‘‘Z, A.,” 69 Arlington 
Road, London, N.W. 


HURCH STRETTON, SHROPSHIRE.—TO BE LET 

at once till Septemver 20th, a large FURNISHED HOUSE, in 6 acres of 

wooded grounds; S00ft. above sea level; 15 bed and dressing rooms, 4 

reception, 2 bath-rooms; magnificent views; bracing air; golf, tennis; 7 
guineas a week.—Mrs. ATKINSON, Church Stretton. 








country house and grounds, 
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RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—-PEN- 
| SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 





W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 




















Lig cone pe COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Public School with 

Classical and Modern Sides. Very successful Army Class; four passed 
direct last December, including Ist into Sandhurst. Close Scholarships (£100) 
at Oxford every year. Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 
—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER, JERSEY. 
e —Fine modern buildings, including studio and gymnasium. Splendid 
situation; extensive grounds. Sea-bathing, gymnastics, hockey, tennis, 
cycling, riding. Beautiful climate. Health record exceptional; delicate girls 
invariably improve.—F vr illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 





HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Speciai facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


YARIS.—REFINED FRENCH PROTESTANT HOME 
for YOUNG LADIES. — Highest English and Scotch references, 
Lessons in Languages, Music, Art.—Address, Madume RIEDER STREET, 
144 Boulevard Montparnasse, Paris. 


ENEVA.—M. E. La CROIX, BSc., TAKES a few 














YOUNG GENTLEMEN wishing to STUDY FRENCH and GERMAN. | 
» j i ces: Prince Wrede, Marquise de | 








English Master for English subjects. Referen 
San Carlos, B. Minssen, Esq., Harrow School, Dr. Beiling, formerly private 
secretary to H.M. King Victor E anuel.—Address, July-August, GOETHE i 
STRASSE, 24 Freiburg, Baden, Germany. 


nes SBD Sc Re 0 LL. 


SIX HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS in reduction of fees are AVAIL- 
ABLE for the NEXT TERM BEGINNING TUESDAY, September 23rd. 
For particulars, apply the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Feisted, Essex. 
T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough edueation, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 














ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 an! 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Duiwich. 


PEINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
President—H.R.H. the Princess CHRISTIAN. 








—————____ 
RANCES MARY BUS : 
(NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SOHOGL FOR ae © Ls 


PUPILS enter successfully for the Local University E inati 
Prepared for the Cutecmetbeen. y Sxaminations, ang are 
In Music the Associated Board Examination. 
Scholarships to the value of £300 a year are awarded by the School 
The Misses ELFORD have a few vacancies in their BOARDING HO 
the Term beginning Thursday, September 18th. There is a Tennis c USE for 
a Hockey Field adjoining the house; Swimming, Riding, Fencing, &c Ourt, and 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, North Lodge, 179 ¢. 
Road, London, N.W. B&s Ad Camden 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lixin, 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEY 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured, al 
care and comfort for delicate children. ee 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-field, 
Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, A limit 
number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition 
For prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, , 
- APR coc ne | 
ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistr : 
Yead-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. (asi 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge, ‘papi 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words, 
worth, and others, $ 

















| 

| MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, w 
kOe Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

| for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION a5 

| TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Richt 

| Hon, and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Chairman of Council—th, 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southampton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM 
Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. WARD, L.Sc. Terms: Boarding House 





RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
ec a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Chureh 
eof England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss ‘TARVER. ‘ 


SAINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD~ 


kD The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened aiter 
the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House 
and tour Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over. 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite tor health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (danghter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Garcdimer), and a large stait of Assistant Mistresses. References:— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake. the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrietf, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ's College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Southwold, Sutfolk. 


alla latial FP HOUSE SCHOOL 
UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 
Head-Mistresses: Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN. 
Corporation Sanitary Certificate ; Garden; walled-in Playing Field, 

















Vice-President and Chairman—Sir JOSEPH SAVORY, Bart. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Excellent education on modern lines for girls. 
Special attention to languages. 
Large grounds, tennis courts, and playing fields. | 
Staff of Resident and Visiting Mistresses, with University qualifications. | 
Director of Music—F. E. W. HULTON Esq., B.Mus. Oxon. | 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. | 
For particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY. 











ee eee SCHOOL, HERTS. 


NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 235th. 
University, Army, Navy, Science Side Preparatory Department. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 





OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, THANRET. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL on Reformation principles. 
Successes 1896-1902 : 8 Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge; 18 Entries 
Woolwich (lith, 15th, 14th, &c.); Sandhurst (8rd, &.); Britannia (21st, &c.) ; 
India Forests (5th); seven passes London Matric.; Prelim. Scient. Schol., 
St. Barth’s.; with nearly 300 successes in other public examinations. Special 
Army and Navy Class and special preparation for Engineering. Entrance and 
Leaving Scholarships. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with separate buildings and fields. 
Fees, £63 to £75. Nominations (£5, £10, and £15) and Exhibitions in Gift of 
Council, more especially for Sons of Clergy and Officers. Extensive grounds, 
wood and metal workshops, chemical and physical laboratories; bracing climate. 








OUTH COAST HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS.—Fine buildings. Large grounds. Beautiful views. 
Boys thoroughly grounded and prepared for entrance to Public Schools. Two 
Boys of good birth received at reduced fees for next Term.—‘‘S. S.,” care of 
J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marquis or 

SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 
tories. Numerous Open Scliolarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken; also Scholarships 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application.—Particulars from HEAD. 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. 


| ieiialemiaiian TUITION, ST. ANDREWS. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES PUPILS 
at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., 
to Prepare for Examinations. 

RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 

attention. Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 














Secretary: MISS DINGWALL. 


Inclusive Fees from 80 guineas. 
rNHE KINGS SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
PREPARATION for Universities, Army, Navy, Civil Service, or business. 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions awarded annually. Boarders received in School 
House. Excellent playing-fields.—Prospectus, Rev. J. F. HOBSON, M.A. 


4 HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HiIGH SCHOOL for 
Pie DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. (, 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
statf of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, out- 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations, 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional, Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 














ERKHAMSTED GIRLS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
J (on the Foundation of King Edward VI.)—Chairman of the Governors: 
Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., F.R.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE 
HARRIS.—In September next the Schcol will reassemble in the New 
Buildings which have been specially erected, and are now complete. There 
is a good garden attached to the School, tennis courts, hockey tield, gym- 
nasium, covered playground, laboratory, &. The buildings include the Head: 
Mistress’s House, with aceommodation for 25 Boarders. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c, University Examination & Inspection, 











4\ASTBOURNE. —LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART. 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Geutlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, «&e. 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 





Rzap ING SCHOOL (founded 148). 


Army, Navy aud London Matriculation Forms. Large Junior School in own 
grounds, 
For particulars, apply, The BURSAR. 





URY ST. EDMUNDS. — A small Public School 

; (60) ; individual attention ; 3 open Exhibitions gained at Cambridge this 

year; fees moderate.—Apply for prospectus and book of views to the Rev. 
A. W. CALLIS, M.A. 


ENDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








TWO MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS (violin, yeono) of the value of £80 and 
£70 a year respectively are OFFERED for COMPETITION. 
Particulars trom the SECRETARY, Hendon Hall, Middlesex. 





eae ASSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 


Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 





House-Mistress: MISS WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, September 25th. 


tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &€. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Oross, W.C. 
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ee 
CHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 
S And OTHERS who are UNFIT for ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 


Numbers limited so that each boy may have individual attention. 

Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil and within easy reach of London. 

Head-Master has had large experience and success with boys of this class, 

Resident trained nurses. Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the 
staff. Cricket, football, and tennis grounds, 

Testimonials and references from the heads of Public Schools, parents of 
pupils (past and present), aud the medical profession. 


ies, write— 
For vacancies, WEI ROX 818,” Willing’s Advt. Offices, 
125 Strand, W.C. 


GpAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 


Mt se to Sea and Downs. Modern Education. Preparation for Examina- 
n Over 185 public certificates, 57 honours or distinctions, including 

Combeidge Higher Local. Good home training. Large playing-field. 

» g 


yp ay woop, CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


* , in Pi i ther District. Large modern 
SCHOOL for GIRLS in Pine and Heather Dis ; rg 

Rag 4 so of land; climate recommended for delicate girls. Only about 

20 girls received.—Address, Miss S. CARR. 














\T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 
§ BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Bracing air; healthy climate; large hall 
for gymnasium ; Medical Gymnastic Mistress; three acres of garden; playing 
field ; special attention to Languages and Music ; School examined Oxford and 
Cambridge Board.—Principals: Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, FORE. 
(BELONGING to the SOCIETY of FRIENDS.) 
Head-Master—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, University of Cambridge). 
The recently erected buildings contain new classrooms, the John Bright 
Library, chemical laboratory, balance room, astronomical observatory, lecture 
room, master’s laboratory, boys’ studies, natural history rooms, workshops, a 
changing room (fitted with shower baths, foot-baths, drying apparatus, &c.) 
The new School provides accommodation for a few more boys. The 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS TUESDAY, September 16th.—Application for 
admission should be made to the HEAD-MASTER. 




















PestHFienn, ASCOT, BERKSHIRE. | 


Miss WYATTS’ SCHOOL 
REOPENS for AUTUMN TERM 
SEPTEMBER 27th. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
President—Sir CHAS. TENNANT. 
Chairman—The Rev. Principal LINDSAY, D.D. 
8T. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head- 
Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
New School Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio. Large Grounds; Playing-tield ; Splendid situation. 
Kinnear House, residence of Head-Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, or at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 
D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


Mot EArt! QUSE,, , UA PIES: SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 











QT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
October Ist. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provisionis made for the courses of Study prescribed for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

.Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, 
viz., one of 150 guineas and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students; one of £50 in 
Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two) for Third Year’s Students from the 
Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, 
as well as several medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualitied Prac- 
titioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


Secretary. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 


r}\,HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on October Ist. 

The Annual Dinner will be held in the Cullege Library on Wednesday, 
October Ist, E. Hurry Fenwick, Esq., F.R.C.S.Eng., in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
and no beds are closed. The only general hospital for East London. In- 
patients last year, 13,364; out-patients, 169,020; accidents, 28,532; major 
operations, 2,469. 

APPOINTMENTS.—More appointments, salaried and resident, are open to 
students than at any other hospital. Seventy qualified appointments are made 
annually, and more than 130 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 
| All are free to -tudents of the College. Resident appointments have free board. 
| SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—34 Scolarships and Prizes are given 
| annually. SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in September. ” 
| _ Special Classes are held for the University of London and other higher 
| Examinations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 
| teduced Fees to the sons of members of the profession. 
| 
| 











ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—tThe new laboratories and class- 
rooms for Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, 
siology, &c., and the new Club’s Union Rooms are now in full use. 
The Club’s Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach. 
Luncheons and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained at the Student’s 
Club. 
The Metropolitan, Central, and other railways have stations close to the 
Hospital and College. 
For prospectus and information as to residence, &¢., apply personally, or by 
letter, to MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Mile End, E. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SPECIAL CLASSES. 
LoxPox HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


| 








Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific M.B.(London) Examination 
will commence on October Ist. 
Botany and Zoology. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A.Oxon., F.Z.S. 
stry and Physics. By Hugh Candy, B.A., B.Se.Lond. 
or the whole Course, 10 guineas. 
Special Classes are also held for the intermediate M.B.Lond. and Primary 











Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 


rhe house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. | 
Boarders only received. | 


ALLIWICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—High- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing tields, 
Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London professors. Resi- 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &c.— 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON. 
INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next DECEMBER. Open 
to boys joining NEX' TERM, SEPTEMBER 26th. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOB SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


M&: 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
s\ Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 












\ R. J. C. POWELL (M.A., Ist Class Classical Tripos, 
late Assistant Master at Uppingham School) PREPARES PUPILS at 

his house in Somerset for University Matriculation, Classical Scholarships, &c. 

Particulars on application.—Present address, RED HOUSE, UPPINGHAM. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Oouncil: E. S. Hanbury, 
Esq. (Chairman), The Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 
Livérpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and others. A fully | 
equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys definitely prepared for 
the Universities, Army, Navy, and other protessions. Fees £75 per annum. 
~-Apply to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Statf of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 

premises on the sea-front; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 235th. 


‘TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 
of treatment, receives boys and adults sutfering from this affliction, 

















**Stammering,” post-tree, 1s. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W., and 20 Goldington Road, Bedford. 





and Final F.R.C.S., and other Exuminations. 

These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Full COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in Arts, Laws, Science, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate Classes. 

Preparations for all Examinations of the University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, London, W.C. 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. — MICHAELMAS TERM 








COMMENCES OCTOBER 15th.—Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Ken- 

sington Square. 

ny HH &E oO bk Ee 
RAMSGATE. 


Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 


NTRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, KENDAL, WEST- 
MORELAND.—Established 1698 by the Society of Friends. For Sonsand 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Separate Houses; Resideut Gymnastic Instructors, 
Recommended by Rev. John Clifford, D.D.; Rev. R. J. Campbell, B.A.; Rev. A. M, 
Fairbairn, D.D. Terms from 60Gns.—W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. (Lond.), Principal. 


JDICHMOND SCHOOL for GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 


Education on best modern lines. Great attention paid to Music and Modern 
Languages. Resident Medical Gymnastic Mistress. Outdoor Games. Health 
record exceptional. 


nmNnHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include: 15th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. ; 
7th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 15th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (both tirst trials) ; 
2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; Ist place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 
2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &«. NEXT TERM, September 17th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 

OYAL NAVY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c.—Experienced 

' Tutor has a tew VACANCIES for PUPILS REQUIRING EXTRA CARE 
and ATTENTION. Personally recommended by parents. Moderate fees, 
Separate class for junior boys from 7 years.—Address, HUGH LUPTON, 
Beeches, Melbourne, Royston, Herts. 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (B.U.L) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, da, 
Prospectus on application. 
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ENGINEERING and CHEMISTRY. 
Cy" AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


SESSION 1902-1903. 

The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for students not under 16 years of age ; those at 
the Institute’s Technical College, Finsbury, for students not under 14 years of 
age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, and 
the Sessions commence in October. Particularsofthe Entrance Examinations, 
Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the Colleges, 
or from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall 
Street, E.C. 

CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exhibition Road, S.W.) 

A College for Day Students not under 16 preparing to become Civil: 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and 
Teachers. Fee for a full Associateship Course, £30 per Session. Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering W.C. Unwin, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 

E. Ayrton, F.R.S., Past Pres. 
Inst.E.E. 
CREIRIMEG:  ccossevesecinssccvsenes H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., F.F.S: 
Mechanics and Mathematics .. O.Henrici, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Fiusbury. 
(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.) 

A College for Day Students not under 14 preparing to enter Engineering and 

“hemical Industries, and for Evening Students. Fees, £15 per Session for Day 
idents. Professors :-- 

sand Elect rical Engineering ... S. P. Thompson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

— iical Engineering and Mathe-) W. E. Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 

Chemistry ~ R. Meldola, F.RB.S., F.LC. 

City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


Electrical Engineering............s00sssseeers H 
















UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
-: eeliealiee ENGINEERING. 
Bk, ‘ 


SION 1902-3. 
A Department of Mining has be 










2) 


1instituted by the Council of the Universit 
to meet the requirements of those who intend_to become— 
1. Practising and Consultative Mining Engineers. 
2, Colliery Managers. 
3. Managers of Metal Mines. 
4. Teachers of Mining. 
5. Mine Surveyors. 
6, Land and Estate Agents. 
7. Land Owners, Owners of Collieries, and those generally inter- 
ested in Mines and Quarries. 
The Complete, or Degree, Course includes the following subjects :— 
Mathematics... aes .. Prof. R.S. Heath, M.A., D.Sc. 
Physics, Lectures & Labora- — pyof, J, H. Poynting, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
tory Practice s) 
Chemistry, do. do. ... Prof. Percy F. Frankland, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.B.S. 
Geology and Mineralogy, ee ; 1 = eee daett Bee 
1O8y ne nt Fela? ¢ Prof. Charles Lapworth, LL.D., F.RS., F.G.S. 
Engineering— ) 
Civil, Mechanical, Elec- ( 
trical; Lectures and 
2 Laboratory Practice ... ) 
Tining— ' a : » = 
Coal, Metal, Surveying J Prof. R. A.S. Redmayne, M.Sc., M.I.M.E., F.G.S. 
Metallurgy and Assaying Prof. Thomas Turner, M.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.I.C. 
In connection with the Mining Classes there will be frequent visits of 
inspection to mines in the neighbourhood of Birmingham ; and a SUMMER 
MINING SCHOOL will also be held in the long vacation in some mining dis- 
trict either at home or abroad. 
The Mining Courses are so arranged as to provide for— 
1. Full, or Degree, Course—3 years. 
2. Diploma in Mining—2 years. 
3. Oceasional Mining Students—a Complete Course in one year. 
For the fees for Mining and the allied subjects see the University Calendar. 
Full particulars and Syllabuses may be had on applying to the undersigned, 
GEO. H. MOBLEY, 


Secretary, 








Prof. F. W. Burstall, M.A., M.LC.E., M.L.M.E. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
i MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 

Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year for 3 years and £30 are Offered in 
September. Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. 
Examination, and a Scholarship of £40 is awarded at the close of the Session. 
--For particulars, apply to SECRETARY. 





YVOOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Hissey’s 
Drive Threugh England, 1885; Jesse’s Richard ITI., 1862; Rape of the 

Lock. 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Pater’s Marius, 
Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of print baoks supplied ; state wants. 
Catalogues tfree.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK COMPANY, Birmingham. 





3OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—All Sporting and 
d Alpine Books ; first editions of Meredith, Stevenson, FitzGerald, Ains- 
worth, &e.; books with Coloured Illustrations; Autograph Presentation copies 
of famous Authors, &e. Books purchased to any amouut for cash ; before dis- 
posing elsewhere write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 








“Now Ready, 7} by Bi: 3 9 pp., 5s. net. 

rA\HE FORCE OF MIND; or, THE MENTAL FACTOR 
IN MEDICINE. By Aurrep T. ScHorieLp, M.D. “In this forcibly 

written treatise Dr. Schofield emphasises and illustrates the part played by the 

mind in the causation and cure of disease.”—The Times. London: J. & A. 


CuvuncuiL1, 7 Great Marlborough Street. 

| OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 

or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Symond's 
Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Coleridge's Poems, 1796, 1797, or 1803 ; Gamonia, 1837 ; 
Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Symonds’ Essays, 2 vols. 1890 ; out-of-print 
books supplied ; state wants —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


JEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
W or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST, 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Estabhshed 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — UNION 

COCKROACH PASTE, an unfailing remedy, founded on the exten- 
sive experience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Curator, Sheffield Museums, 
who cleared plague of these pests from Sheffield Workhouse. Guaranteed to ex- 
terminate them completely. Recommended by all ladies’ Ba & cookery books, 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post-free—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 
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OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE eee 
CRUELTY TO pe My EVENTION of 





MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including 
the police or kindred societies) obtained pre omg those ob 
19th, 1902: 
Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state 


tai 
the month ending ‘a 


Beating horses, cattle, dogs, Kc. ... oe we + 319 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food 18 
Overloading and overdriving horses and donkeys 6 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) when lame ~ 16 
Conveying sheep and pigs improperly ih 
Overstocking cows... a. ae hes 3 
Wild birds—offences during close season ... feet: 
Owners causing in above ane _ ; Pe 
During 1902 up to last return “717 

£ 3,849 

Total for the present year... : 4,566 


* Forty-one offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by th 
Society), 676 oifenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties not received by the 
Society). The above Return is irrespective of the assistance rendered tg the 
police in cases not requiring the personal attendance of our officers, _ 

8,035 total convictions during 1901. 


The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of tl 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society hag oor see per 
Wales; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statues 
law; (3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes jn simile, 
offences ; and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly. 
disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay infor . 
tion except as directed by the Secretary on written evidence. - 
oun cae ae ag hal THE CO-OPERATION AND SUPPORT OF 

o} J. ’. Besides day duty relays of officers watch all-nig ; 

London. Uy Saeed 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, But ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked 
‘*Private”; but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting dates. 
places, names, and conduct, and to post their letters or call at the office 
promptly. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS, 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary, - 
105 Jermyn Street, London. ae 


P.S.—Owing to the Society's operations, the Statutes made for the protection 
of animals have been enacted and enforced. It 1s an educational and punitive 
agency. It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of 
dumb animals upwards of 100 ditferent kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets 
and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and protitableness of kindness to them, By 
its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes 
persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 
creatures which minister to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate 
human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars showing 
the persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the 
Society to prevent cruelty to animals should apply to the Secretary or to al! 
booksellers for its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘The Animal World,” price 
2d., and ‘‘ The Band of Mercy,” price $d.; also to the Secretary for its Aunual 
Report, price 1s. for non-members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature published by the Society, a catalogue ot which may be had 
gratis; also for copies of its monthly Return ot Convictions, or also its 
cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to 
distribute them usefully. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





INVESTED FUNDS.  z.... ce eeesee eeeees- £49,000,000 
WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 
RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES. 
Because absolutely free of adulteration, recommended by medical authorities 


as certain cure for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Analyses professionally signed 
for every variety. 


Apply for medical testimonials and booklet free. 
WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch : 


VARSITY MIXTURE 


22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 





2/3 per 4} Jb. Tin. 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Jreland,) Limited. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 
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THE NATIVES OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Their Economic and Social Condition. 
Edited by the “South African Native Races Committee.” 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
i (LIAMENTARY PAPERS VG to the 
TRACT from the PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS RELATING 
ae TRANSVAAL. 
No. 20.-LORD MILNER TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Tho best Colonial sentiment in this matter is not far removed from the best 
ho ab sentiment, as represented, for instance, by temperate and reasonable 
eset of native rights, such as the contributors of the collection of valuable 
peo well-informed essays recently published by the “ Native Races Comunittee.’ 


JOHN MURRAY. Atvemarle Street, W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


FATAL IMPERIALISM: 


A Deprecation of the Aggressive and Intolerant Motives recently 
developed in British Politics, and a Plea for True Patriotism. 


Price 6d., by post 7d. 


London: WATTS and CO., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 
BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the Principal Collections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned Societies, and 
leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS, Drawings, Engravings, Art | 
Objects, Microscopie Work, dc. 


Inquiries ave invited from those requiring Book Ulustrutions of the very highest | 
quality. Specimens and Estinates sut 


thinitled,. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, | 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. | 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. | 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, | 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 














TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS | 
One Guinea per annum, _ from Two Guineas per annum. 
ecklyexchange of booksat the houses |» N-B—Two or Thres Friends may | 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, | 


per annum, aud thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Pooks gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at } 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent grutis and post-free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES | 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. } 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET:; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. | 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. | 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


| 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- | 
| 





J 


TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxnuex, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.. LONDON. 
BK LY A N_D Bh Vv wm ¥, 
4 VEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND | 





PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Pericdically. Libraries Purchased. Valuatious | 
Wed | 


e 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
C H E A P B © © 8 Ss. 





H. J. GLAISHER, 67 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, wW., | 


Will be pleased to send, post-free, his Catalogues of Remainders aud New 
l re j : 
Books at discount prices, 


CHEAP LAND. 


/f you are anxious to buy or are interested 
in Cheap Land, consult the Register of 
Cheap Land appearing each week in 


THE 


County Gentleman 


SPORTING GAZETTE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Price 6d.: by post, 64d. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers 
in the United Kingdom, or from the PUBLISHER, 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The Register contains particulars of 
the bulk of the land in the United 
Kingdom which is being offered for 


sale at and below £15 I5s. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register 


_of Cheap Land, is full of matter cf interest and im- 


yortance to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all 
i : I 


‘classes interested in the country, and contains several 


new and interesting features. 


Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies 
regularly every week will co well to order in advance from 


their Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
(Post-free direct from the Publisher. payable in advance). 


Yearly, 28s, ; Six Months, 14s. ; Three Months, 7s. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, & PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


'8 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephones No. 2,878 Gerrand. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Whipstocks,” London. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, wcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. perv dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 





R. ANDERSON & GCO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








| 


GOLD MEDAL. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANEK,} 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. | 


1° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ° 
25 /, repayable on demand. 24 i 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 











The SPECTATOR ison sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., US.a.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 
BRENTANO’S, Union New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylrania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.;  GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Lue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. Witson Company Lrtp., 35 
King Street West, Tvronto, Canada; A. 
T, CuapMan, 2407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port 
Said; GorpoN AND GoTCH, Velbvurne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; 
PrictoR AND CoMPANY, Dunedin; 
SimpsoN AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
H. BAILLiE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, 
N.Z,; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; W. C. 
Riagsy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
Gotcu, Cape Town,—where single Copies 
can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 


Square, 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to“ John Baker.” 


| Spiritual Matters, Education, Church Reform, the 


CHURCH CONGRESS, NORTHAMPTON. 


October 7th, Sth, 9th, and 10th, 1902. 

PresipeNT—THE LORD BISHOP OF PETERBORCUCH. 

The subjects include Home Reunion, the Church 
in South Africa, Worship in the Church of England, 
the Moral Teaching of the Sermon on the Mount as 
applied to Social Obligations, the Position and 
Responsibility of the Clergy and Laity in Relation 
to Modern Criticism of the Bible and its Influence 
on Theology, the Direction of Individuals in 


Miracles and Supernatural Character of the Gospels, 
Church Work among Sailors, the Temperance 
Problem, &c. 

Members’ Tickets (7s. 6d. each), with Official 
Guide, may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
taries, Church Congress Office, Northampton ; the 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, S.W.; the S.P.C.K. 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

The reception-rooms at the Town Hall will be 
open for the use of members from the Monday 
afternoon. It is requested that all applications for 
tickets may contain the name and address of each 
person by whom each ticket will be used. 


mio UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 











Paid-up Capital .........ccccesseesessee+0+£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ...........005 see £900,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 
Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 ‘‘haring Cross, 
LONDON. Established i, 2, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Eleciric-Lighting Bules Supplied. 








| i hae *: and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THa KERAY. 

fhe COUNCIL of the «.cTROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Ottice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8. W. 





ALVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





PABE...cccccccccscccccce bsn60es £1010 0 
FIRE E ATO is cc tawiorowetiacreas 5 5 0 
eccce 213 6 

coe 310 0 

HMaAl-OGMININ. oo iciaicscvcssescsce 115 VU 
Quarter-Column ....cccccccces v1l7 6 

COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ..cccccccccscece £1414 0 
POBAG PALS. sansseviscconneees 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (haif- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional! line 
(contamminyg on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width ot page, 1Us. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
ids. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
los. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. 
partot the United King- 
com .. re rr) 

Including postage to any 
ot the Aust isial 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germaus, India, 
China, &c. oe ee te 1126.. 


Haif- Quar- 
yearly.  terly. 


£1 86..0143..072 





0163..082 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOL, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT de addressed to the 
EDITOR, but fo the PUBLisHER, 1 Wellington 


iis 
FOR THE CORONATION YEAR 


These tiny volumes (3 by 2} inches 
found most unique and attractive be 
Each volume is issued in cardboard roi 
and has an illustrated label fo s 
of owner. ea 


Is., bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, boun: 


- din calf, 
THE CORONATION AUTOGRAPH 
BOOK. Pictured by Cuartes Rozrxsox Eaci 
Opening has a specially drawn Outline — 
tion, with space for the Signature of Frie “A 
or well-known people, The subjects of the 
Illustrations practically include everythin, ‘ 
nected with the Coronation, oe. 
1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, in calf bina; 
3 * nding, 
| LIFE OF EDWARD ' VII: King 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and eror of 
India, By ExeaNor Buuiey, Emperor of 
‘A dear little volume. It contains a}; 
admirably reproduced illustrations, ont 6 
that any really loyal person can g0 about with th 
Life of the King in his watchpocket.”—Queen 4 
‘ The daintiest little book we have seen.”—Recoy4 
“A novel and pleasing substitute fora birthday 
or Christmas card.”—British Australasian. , 
1s., bound in white ; 2s, 6. net, bound in calf, 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


By Exeanor Buiiry. With numerous Illus. 
trations of her Majesty, from Authentic Sources, 


1s., bound in white; 2s, 6d. net, bound in calf, 
THE MIDGET LONDON. 


“It would be difficult to find a more complete 
pocket companion to England's capital.” —Queen, 
“‘A very pretty little volume, useful to visitors in 
the Coronation year.” —Daily Mail, 
“The tiniest illustrated guide on record, and 
nothing so excellent has before been published.” 
—Black and White, 
This tiny volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly 
all of which have been specially photographed. 
TIFTH EDITION.—1s., bound in white ; 2s, 64, net 
in calf binding. : 
VICTORIA: the Good Queen and 
Enipress, By ELEANOR BULLEY. Dedicated to 
Children in all places of her Imperial Majesty's 
Dominions. The Illustrations are from wall. 
known Historical Pictures. 
‘Certain to please.”—sSpectator. 
“ Excellent.’’—sSchool Guardian. 
“Very prettty little souvenir.”—Queen. 


THE ‘LITTLE TREASURE’ SERIES 
THE CONFLICT; 


Or, FOREWARNED, FOREAR MED. 
By the Rev. SIDNEY PHILLIPs, M.A, 
Vicar of Kidderminster. 
Imperial 52mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

It is hoped that this little book may be of 
some use, especially for boys who may be leaving 
home for the first time. An attempt has been 
made to touch in a simple way at least some of the 
difliculties they meet with on their journey through 
life. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 
By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
“Pull of good advice and within every one's 
reach.”—Spectator. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 
MINIATURE GARDENING. By 
Puebe ALLEN, Author of “ Playing at Botany,” 
** Wanted, a Camel,’ &c. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, vd, 
“ Well worth the money.” —(Guardian. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By Meicent Cooper. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each. 

“‘ Well-written and amusing.” —School Guardian. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 
HOMES. By A. M. ALEXANDER. Paper, od; 
cloth, 6d. 

“One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.” —Hospital. 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS on COOK- 
ERY. By Auice MassinGBERD. 2 parts, paper, 
3d. each; cloth, 6d. eaeh. 

«A most fascinating little work.’’—Queen. 

BEAUTIFUL SEWING. by Joserna 
Crang, Author of ‘* Winifred’s Home,” &, 
lilustrated, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

RECITATIONS FOR RECREA- 
TIONS. Collected by M. TREBECK. & parts, 
paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 

THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOEK, 
a Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
and Recitation, Edited by M, Bramstoy. 
Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By 
G. M. ineLanp BLackBuRNE. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 
6d. 

THE BLUE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by M. Trreecx. Cloth, 6d.; printed in 
red aud black, cloth boards, Ls. 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 





CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1902. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. ; ; 
LORD SALISBURY AND CONTINENTAL ENTANGLEMENTS. 
By An Englishman. 


THE INDUS ence 
WALES. By the Hon. B. R. Wise. Attorney-General for New 


South Wales. 

GuIzoT. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 

yOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. By Sir Leslie Stephen, 
K.C.B. 

A TALE OF TWO FEET. By the Hon. Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

BRITISH SAILORS AND THE MERCANTILE MARINE. By 
the Marquis of Graham. 

ASCHOOL JOURNEY IN DERBYSHIRE. By Miss Catherine 
Dodd. 

THE SEARCH-LIGHT IN NAVAL WARFARE. By Telescope. 

FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold. Bart., G.C.B. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 

(ORRESPONDENCE :—OF SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF 
SCIENCE—A REPLY TO PROFESSOR DOWDEN. By His 
Honour Judge Webb, K.C.—A CORRECTION. By 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Fremantle, G.C.B. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


JAMES NISBET AND C9.’S LIST. 


THE STORY OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By VIOLET BROOKE HUNT, 
Author of “ Prisoners of the Tower of London,” “Lord Roberts,” &c. 
Profusely Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 6s. 








“Really, it is no inconsiderable task to tell the whole of England's history in 
achain of biography with links of death; but the author has succeeded 
i v.2—Academy and Literature. 

“Tt possesses ;s of a guide-book combined with the charms of a 
romance.”"—Journal o7 Hducation. 





BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: the 


Sequel. By WALTER SICHEL. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
A critical analysis of Bolingbroke’s career from 1715 to 1751, in continuation 
of Mr. Sichel's earlier volume, which had such a notable success last year, in- 
cluding Bolingbroke’s ietters to his sister Henrietta and to many other 
friends, now published for the first time. 
“Mr. Siche] has produced a work at once erudite and bril 
take its place among the best political biographies in our la d 
“His aim really is to make acomplete picture, and he undoubtedly succeeds.” 


—Time Se 
fs a - 
THE STORY OF A MOTHER. By Jaye 
H. FINDLATER, Author of ‘‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” &c. Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the most delightful novels of the season......altogether charming and 
attractive. "—Birmingham Dai'y Po 
“The book by a genuine artist such as Miss Findlater comes as a real bonne 
bouche to the reviewer.”’—Pal! Mall Gazette. 





iant, which will 


age.” —Speaker. 





CASHIERED, and other War Tales. By 


ANDREW BALFOUR, M.D., Author of ‘‘By Stroke of Sword,” “To 
Arms,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ “He writes vividly, with a full appreciation of the value of dramatic 
incident.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“Jtstrikes us that these workmanlike sketches, popular in sentiment and 
quick in action, are the best of their kind.”— Bookman. 


WHEN THE DREAM IS PAST. By Eva 
JAMESON. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
: “ Picturesque and effective...... shows considerable originality, and i 
decidedly a novel that should be popular.”—Scotsman. 
“A pretty, unpretentious story of modern life.”—Academy and Literature. 


7 


JAMES NISBET & CO.. Ltd.. 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


| 
TRIAL ARBITRATION ACT OF NEW SOUTH 


IMR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL 
| ON AUGUST 21st WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


| Crown 8vo, 6s., 


THE VULTURES. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 





| 
Author of ‘* THE SOWERS,” ‘IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” 
“ THE VELVET GLOVE,” &e. 

‘64 delightful work.”—Pstt MA GAZETTE. 


With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘THE ROLL-CALL OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


| By Mrs. A. MURBAY SMITH (E. T. Bradley), 
| Author of “ Annals of Westminster Abbey,” &c. 


From the TIMES :— 


‘It is impossible to read even the first chapter of this highly interesting 
volume without forthwith realising that we have here a work of a totally 
different order from the cheap book-making which year by year selects West- 
minster Abbey for its subject. Such a book as the ‘ Roll-Call’ could have been 
penned only by one who knows and loves every feature in that glorious old 
pile; who has wandered through its aisles at every hour of the day and night ; 
who has watched the wondrous effects produced by the subtlest changes of 

| light and temperature; one, in short, who for upwards of twenty years has 
drunk deeply of the spirit which haunts Westminster Abbey from end to end. 
We must, therefore, offer a hearty welcome to this really excellent work, and 
we are convinced that the great mass of historical material which it contains 
will become more and more valuable as time goes on. ” 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
THE SETTLEMENT. 


LORD MILNER & SOUTH AFRICA 


By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 
With Portraits of Lord Milner and Mr. Rhodes. 
1 vol., 15s. net ; postage, 5d. 
The Contemporary Review.—“ His volume is practically encyclopmdic in its 
scope, and will be consulted on matters of fact long after the majority of 


| South African books are forgotten. No one who wishes to understand the 
| question in all its bearings should neglect this able and interesting book.” 


LORD MILNER & SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Fortnightly Review.—‘ The great value of the book is that it throws 
light on many obscure passages of history, and provides materials for a proper 
historical estimate of the acute relations between the British and the Boers 
i which culminated in the war. Mr. Iwan-Miiller is a fearless historian. He 
has conscientiously gone through past records, and is able to set right many 
a falsified page.’ 


LORD MILNER & SOUTH AFRICA. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—‘‘Tt is as well that we should study the past, from 
which alone we may unde nd the present; and we owe Mr. Iwan-Miiller 
gratitude for setting before us all the material upon which a firm judgment 
may be based.” 


LORD MILNER & SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Spectator.—‘‘ He has the gift of writing history in an interesting way; we 
have noticed no errors of fact, and we find no random assertions. The book 
contains an enormous amount of sound information and shrewd criticism, and 
both are couveyed with very great literary skill.” 


LORD MILNER & SOUTH AFRICA. 


South Africa.—‘ Worthy of its subject.” 


LORD MILNER & SOUTH AFRICA. 











The Outlook.—“‘It is the triumph of Mr. Miller's vivid and authorita 
tive volume that he has blown away the clouds of inaccuracy and perversien 
in which previous narrators had wrapped the truth, that he has told the story 
fairly and squarely from the very beginning to the end.” 


LORD MILNER & SOUTH AFRIGA. 


At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalis, 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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By Special Appointment 
WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS 
to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


and to the Courts and Governments of 
France, Austria, Italy, Russia, Germany, Spain, the 
United States, Japan, &c., &e. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Een); 
of the Standard Clock (the Primary 
Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and 
Colonial Observatories. 





Ships’ Chronometers and Patent Compasses, 
as supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and 
Colonial Governments, 
AND TO THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, i$01. 





Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, 
Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, 
or Chureh Clocks, for ordinary use or presentation. 


Poeket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watches, 
Chronographs, Repeaters, and other 
Complicated Watches. 

Select Stock of Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, 
Rings, &c. 

Ladies’ Gold Keyless Watches from 12 guineas. 
Ladies’ Silver Keyless Watches from 5 guineas. 
Bracelet Watches. Brooch Watches. 
Gentlemen’s Gold Keyless Watches from 16 guineas. 
Gentlemen’s Silver Keyless Watches from 5 guineas. 
Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture 
Examined and Guaranteed by 
E. DENT and CO., Ltd. 

Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4s. 








REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 
A skilled and experienced staff of workmen 
employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, and 
Jewellery Repairs. 





CAUTION. 
Every genuine instru- 
ment bears the annexed 
Trade Mark. 


CAUTION. 


No instrument genuine 


DENT 


TRADE MARK 


E. DENT and CO.,, Ltd. 


unless it bears the 
Trade Mark. 








SOLE ADDRESSES— 





61 STRAND, and 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
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